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A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


CAPES and COATS 


and the Hats to go with them — 


For Little Girls of two to six years 


86—This cape-wrap is fashioned of navy 
blue serge, lined with red to show when 
the arm is lifted. Made in our 

own workrooms. 39.50 


88—This cape is of tan Polo cloth, 
collar of plaid brushed angora. 29.50 


90—This little coat is as carefully tailored 
as can be. Of duvet de laine in Ormond 
tan or porcelain blue, or of navy blue 


serge, collar of white 
Rajah silk. 29.50 


Prices of HATS illustrated upon application. < i Fifth Floor 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior irines Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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The Englishwoman 


The April Number Contains: 


The First of 
A Series of Articles 
by 


MR. STEPHEN GWYNN 


The Articles include :— 


Recollections of MR. W. B. YEATS 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
MISS MAEY KINGSLEY, etc. 


On sale at all Newsagents or direct from the 


Office of THE ENGLISHWOMAN 
11 Haymarket, S. W. 1 


Price 1/._ Post Free 1/2. Subscription Rates 14/. 
Post Free 


Please mention The Englishwoman 





When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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The constructive program of the National League of 
Women Voters is divided among six committees: 





They are: 


; an ; : ? CHAIRMEN 
American Citizenship Committee MRS. F. P. BAGLEY 
- : 68 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Women in Industry MISS MARY McDOWELL 
e : 4636 Gross Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 
| Child Welfare Committee MRS. LARUE BROWN 
| - : Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Social Hygiene Committee DR. VALERIA H. PARKER 
: " ? —— 42 High Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
Uniformity of Laws Concerning Civil Status of MRS. CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOCH 
Women 112 West Adams Street. Chicago, Illinois 
4 . MRS. EDWARD P. COSTIGAN 
Food Supply and Demand Committee 2123 California Street, Washington, D. C. 


From issue to issue the oman Citizen will carry in its dominant space news and features of 
some one of the Committee programs. By means of a schedule, which is not yet fully worked 
out, we expect to lend the magazine to each different committee from time to time and thereby 
establish an agency to keep our readers in immediate touch with the latest developments in | 
Committee work all along the line. 


This week the magazine belongs to the Americanization Committee. See Mrs. Bagley’s 
graphic stories of the hardships which our present system of denaturalization works on women. 
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GH. Altman & Cn. 


The Fur Storage Department 


is prepared to receive 


FURS AND FUR GARMENTS 


fur safe keeping in cold storage 























The Fur Storage Vaults are located in the establishment. All furs are 
thoroughly and expertly cleaned before being put in the vaults. 





Remodeling and Repairing of fur garments at attractive prices 


Fur Storage Bureau, Third Floor (Madison Avenue section) 


Madison Avenue-Sifth Avenue, New York | 


Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 


























KNOX HATS 


FOR WOMEN 


SiAINOX Women’s Sailors for 
NG Spring are made in a splendid 
=—— variety of novelty braid combi- 
nations, exclusively Knox. The model 
pictured here is shown in Blonde 


Brown, Navy, Natural and Black. 









A Department which will give prompt 
and careful attention to correspond- 
ence orders is at your disposal. 
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The Ratification Situation 
HE legislative situation in Delaware at this writing is one 
of which nothing may be predicated with any certainty. 
The Legislature may adjourn at once—the ratification resolution 
may come to vote at once—or nothing may be done at once. 

in neither Connecticut nor Vermont is there any legislative 
situation. As yet the whole effort in both states is to secure 
the calling of the special session. 

[In Vermont, Connecticut and Delaware, there have been some 
remarkable demonstrations in favor of ratification during the 
week. 

Vermont’s standing suffragist army, led by Mrs. Lillian H. 
Olzendam, marched into Montpelier on Wednesday of this week 
and waited upon Governor Clement to present to him the reasons 
for the demand for a special session of the Legislature, which is 
reverberating through Vermont from Lake Champlain to the 
Connecticut River these later days. Governor Clement has be- 
come used to being waited on by the small groups of women 
who have been going constantly to call upon him to ask for 
the special session. In granting the interview for April 21, he 
supposed that he would be confronted by another of these small 
deputations. Instead, four hundred women waited upon him. 
Of the 14 counties in the state 12 were represented in the dele- 
gation. From every part of the Green Mountain state they 
came, through the lingering Vermont snows, or over muddy 
and rocky roads. 

The outstanding feature of the whole thing was the enthusiasm 
of the women. They were there for a great purpose, and they 
showed in every way their cognizance of the fact that the eyes 
of the nation are on Vermont and that the greatest responsibility 
ever placed upon the men and women of the state rests now upon 
their shoulders. 

Silently the women marched up the steps of the Capitol, 
silently they entered the spacious room reserved for the audience 
chamber, silently they took their places in the space before the 
(overnor’s Chair—and then the silence was broken. One by one 
14 speakers made the case for Vermont in a sentence or two, the 
last speaker resting the case on two strong supports, the first 
from the Declaration of Independence, “ Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed,” and the 
other from the words of Abraham Lincoln, “ —that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

It was a notable demonstration of the strength of special session 
sentiment in Vermont, it reflected great credit upon the Vermont 
suffragists, and it leaves Vermont’s governor more than ever in 
the position of owing it to his state to call a special session. 

On Tuesday of this week Delaware suffragists rallied on the 
green at Dover in a big meet, which was part of a series of public 
meetings and an auto tour of Sussex county. The Delaware 
Equal Suffrage League, branch of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, inaugurated the demonstration, which was 
highly successful as a much-needed medium of propaganda. 


A Mighty Campaign for Connecticut 
ORTY-SEVEN women from forty-seven states, journeying 
into Connecticut from the Pacific Coast, from the northern 

and Southern boundaries of the country, from states where 
women vote, and from states where women’s vote may depend 
on the action of the Governor of Connecticut, will join, on May 
3rd, with the president of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in launching a national protest week in Connecticut 

a consolidated and concentrated protest of the women of the 

country and the men and women of Connecticut against the 

refusal of Governor Holcomb to call a special session of the 

Legislature to act on the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

The protest will cover the week of May 3-8, and will embody 
a series of some thirty or forty meetings throughout the state 
which will be addressed by groups of the forty-seven women, 
who will spend the week in Connecticut as guests of the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association. These women will be 
leaders of the suffrage movement in their own states. Thirty 
of them will represent states where women are sure to vote in 
1920, and the others will represent 9,500,000 women in the states 
where the women’s vote wil! depend on ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment. 

Arrangements for bringing these women into the state are 
being made by the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which is co-operating in every possible way with the 
state association in the campaign “ to make Connecticut the 36th.” 

The primary purpose of this protest week will be to provide 
the Governor with the proof of the special emergency which he 
has said he is ready to receive. It will be a protest of Connecticut 
people, men and women, against the false position in which the 
state has been put by the refusal of the Governor to give the 
Legislature an opportunity to act on the matter. “It will not,” 
says Miss Ludington, president of the state association, ‘“‘ be an 
attempt to tell Connecticut how to handle her own affairs, but an 
endeavor to make plain that this is not Connecticut’s sole affair 
because by the method provided for ratification of the Amend- 
ment the voting of 9,500,000 women hangs on the action of 
Connecticut.” 

According to plans just announced by the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association, the women will arrive in Hart- 
ford, Monday, May 3rd, and will be given a reception on Mon- 
day afternoon. They will spend the night in Hartford, and on 
the following day will separate into four groups of twelve each 
to hold meetings in New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury and 
Norwich. On Wednesday the women will form twelve groups 
of four each, and during the next three days they will speak at 
meetings in the following cities and towns: Manchester, New 
Britain, Thompsonville, Southington, Farmington, Windsor 
Locks, Bristol, Ansonia, Meriden, Naugatuck, Wallingford, Guil- 
ford, Branford, New London, Stonington, Jewett City, Mystic, 
Niantic, Willimantic, Putnam, Danielson, Central Village, Mid- 
dletown, Haddam, Saybrook, Essex, Norwalk, Stamford, Green- 
wich, Danbury, Ridgefield, Torrington, Winsted, New Milford, 
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Litchfield, Thomaston, Lakeville, Rockville, Stafford Springs. 
A motor corps will be provided to make the tour of the state. 
On Saturday the flying squadron will meet again in Hartford, 

and will ask for a hearing before the Governor on that day, 

following which a large mass meeting will be held. Mrs. Carrie 

Chapman Catt, president of the National American Woman Suf- 

frage Association, will. probably be the chief speaker at this 

meeting. 

Members of the Men’s Republican Ratification Committee 
have announced their approval of and readiness to co-operate 
with plans for the Pro es id it is possible that they will 
also furnish speakers for the various rallies. Members of the 
Ratification Committee will be guests of Miss Ludington and 
the Political Committee of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association at a buffet luncheon held Monday at one o’clock at 
Suffrage Headquarters, when further plans for the protest week 
will be discussed. 


The Lady From Snohomish 


M RS. ANNA K. COLWELL has recently been added to 
4 the list of women legislators in the states of the Union. 
She will represent Snohomish—a name full of Indian charm 
and mystery—in the Legislature of the state of Washington. 

Mrs. Colwell is another illustration of the uneasy balance of 
parties in the Far West. She was elected as a Democrat al- 
though she is a Republican, and would have liked to run as a 
candidate of her own party; but the nomination was denied her. 
The Democrats then named her to fill a legislative vacancy and 
she was elected. She made her debut at the special session 
for ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, which was 
called by Governor Hart on March 22nd. 

The other woman member, Mrs. Frances M. Haskell of Pierce, 
took a conspicuous part in the effort to persuade the Governor 
to call the session, and also a prominent part on the floor of the 
House when the Amendment was ratified. She is rejoiced to 
have a woman colleague in the Assembly of her state. 


The Still Shorter Catechism 


N the scrap book of Esther Morris, the first woman Justice of 

the Peace, is a “ Catechism for the rising Generation.” This 
catechism, published nearly fifty years ago by the Denver Queen 
Bee, bears a eulogy of the first “lady justice” which is a com- 
pliment any one might gladly cherish. It substantiates the praise 
given her in her own state of Wyoming when she vacated her 
office on December 6, 1870. Then the South Pass News said of 
her: “ Mrs. Justice Esther Morris retires from her judicial duties 
today. She has filled the position with great credit to herself and 
secured the good opinion of all with whom she transacted any 
official business.” 

The rising generation for whom the catechism was intended has 
risen and set once and again since 1872, but the catechism still 
holds some truths of appreciation of women and of tolerance 
towards all which a third rising generation seems to need: 

“What Legislature first passed the woman suffrage bill?” 
asks the catechism. “ The first Territorial Legislature. 

“Who first introduced the bill? Mr. Bright. 

“Who first voted for the bill? Mr. J. C. Abney. 

“Who bravely defended the bill? Dr. Heyford. 

“Who put on his coat, took to his heels and dodged the vote? 
Herman Haas. 

“Who planned to call up the bill at seven o’clock and have 
it voted upon the second time, for the purpose of defeating it? 
Herman Haas. 

“ Why was this purpose not carried into effect? Because the 
bill was passed and signed by the Governor at six o’clock. 

“Who is Herman Haas? A big, red-nosed German, who 
drinks too much beer. 


“Ts Herman Haas a bad fellow at heart because he wished 
to enslave woman? It by no means follows. Some men get it 
into their heads that because woman does a class of work which 
men are not capable of doing that she should be disfranchised— 
deprived of citizenship—for fear she might neglect this work, 
it being so much more important than the work of man. 

“ What if the same rule applied to man? All the indoor men 
would be disfranchised by those who attend cattle and sheep. 

“What would be the result? The cowboys would have 
everything their own way—drink all the strong drinks, chew 
the tobacco, make laws compelling people to hire them to doctor 
their horses. The man who worked indoors would pay taxes, 
but the cowboys would get the money, have control of tiie 
treasury, and arrange things to suit themselves, whether for 
public good or not. 

“Who was the first lady Justice of the Peace? Esther Morris. 

“ Did this woman give satisfaction? Yes. Her decisions were 
all sustained by the higher court. 

“How long did she serve? Eleven months. 

“Who is Esther Morris? A grand queenly woman, with br: 
enough to have graced with dignity and credit a throne. 

“Did Esther Morris neglect her infants for the duties of | 
office? No. Her youngest child was nineteen years of age, h 
cut his eye teeth, paid his own board, and hired a Chinaman to 
his laundry work.” 


Florida 


F Florida, the state most speckled with municipal suffrag 

is so tied up with legislative red tape as not to be ab 
to call a special session and walk into the coveted place of th 
36th ratifying state, it can cheer on those states that are in tl 
running and enjoy a laugh at anti-antics. 

The Tampa Tribune, once one of the antickers, is now “ full o 
mirth and melody” over the funny capers of those who thin! 
they can stop the triumphant progress of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. “A worried world will turn from the seriou 
matters before it to enjov a good laugh at the announcemeni 
made by a group of women calling themselves the Nationa! 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. How seriousl\ 
do certain folks take themselves! . 
win in the end. The antis may talk and orate; they may point out 
and tell wherefore and why not; but they cannot annul the con 
situation ; they cannot throw the country into a state of ‘ political 
chaos,’ in fact, they cannot do anything except talk and make 
futile threats. The antis must accept the will of the majority; let 
them devote themselves to some useful employment, vote on 
election days, and knit and sew and saw wood. “ With all ow 
heart we bid any state whose conscience will approve this federal 
gift to ‘ go to it.’ The women deserve the vote. We do not know 
of one single reason why they should not vote, and the mere fact 
that we believe they have gone about the wrong way to get it does 
not detract from our congratulations over their showing mere 


The suffragists will 


man how to succeed.” 

The St. Petersburg Times, which has always been among the 
well-wishers of the Federal Suffrage Amendment is also “ full of 
mirth and melody ” as it watches the growth of suffrage senti- 
ment in a press once alien. “ Women are within hailing distance 
of their long-sought and always deserved right to the ballot. Only 
two states [one now] are needed to ratify the amendment which 
will make equal suffrage a fact in the United States,” says the 
Times. “The Daily Times always has been an advocate of suf- 
frage for women. It has not been a stickler upon the question 
of the proper method to obtain it, and it is pleased, yet amused, at 
the manner in which some of the newspapers are coming around to 
the suffrage viewpoint, despite their former plea of ‘ state’s rights ’ 
as opposed to the Federal Amendment plan.” 
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The Medical Man and Today’s 


Woman 


T last women have found two medical men to speak up for 
A them—one in England and one in the Bronx. 

The one in England owns up that the medical man is, generally 
speaking, the latest foe to woman’s advancement. 

‘In olden times,’ says Dr. Josiah Oldfield, 
threatened by religion if they tried to advance. 
way was, and still is, barred by Mrs. Grundy. 
foe is the medical man, who wants to keep them in their place.” 

Dr. Oldfield ought to know a thing or two about woman’s ad- 
vancement, having watched it for nearly 100 years. He has seen 
all sorts of clothes worn by all sorts of women, but he says that 
the light scanty garments of the women of 1920 are much 
he: thier, cleaner and more becoming than former styles, which 
he describes as “ the dull, drab, unhealthy dress of other days.”’ 

Ur. Oldfield, who is one of the most remarkable figures in the 
English medical world, is at the head of a sanitarium in Kent 
re he receives incurables—old people often—and makes them 


“ women were 
Later the path- 
Now their main 


wi 
ne\y by a system of scientific feeding. 

The fewer and lighter garments women wear, the healthier 
an‘! more beautiful and the freer of mind and body they will be,” 
he says. 

‘Let us face the fact that air and sunshine are the best of all 
skin cosmetics. The face is the healthiest portion of skin in the 
body, and this because it is usually entirely naked. 

‘Let us face the fact that the heaviest clothed people in ever) 
climate are neither most moral or the most healthy. No progress 
is ever made but what some prurient people scent immorality in it. 
\\ hy, I never could understand. A woman’s body is like a beau- 
tiful plant. It needs ventilation, air and sunlight. 

“What a wonderful help it has been to woman’s health and 
complexion to be able to go about unveiled and with glorious 
heads of hair made still more beautiful by sun and soft rain and 
heaven’s breezes in its roots. \Woman’s dress should harmonize 
with the stocking she wears, and these stockings should be of 
silk. The replacement of the woolen stockings of our grand 
mothers by the dainty silken hose of our daughters is a great step 
in progress and should be continued in the interest of women’s 
emancipation.” 

So much in defense of the silk-stockinged butterfly of fashion 
their silk stockings especially approved by this forward looking 
youth of 94. 

Now comes a Bronx physician to speak a good word for the 
woman who does not stick at home but who runs out and casually 
takes a hack at the high cost of living dragon and then runs gaily 
back again to darn a sock or two and bake the family griddle 
cakes in the two-by-four kitchenette. She is a super-woman says 
the Bronx doctor admiringly, and we'll say she is. 

“The next generation will be much more independent,” this 
physician says. “ Many of these women who are now perform- 
ing men’s work, all because their husbands cannot make enough 
to pay the bills, have never done anything more strenuous than 
the housework before. I believe it will reflect in their children 
and their children’s children, and we will see a race of super- 
women who will wield as much influence in the life of the city 
as men do now. 

“Woman never knows just how much she can do until she is 
forced to do it. This was proved during the war in Russia, for 
no one dreamed that any body of women could do the things 
the famous ‘ Battalion of Death’ did. Neither did the average 
New York woman believe that she could go into the factory at 
night after doing her housework all day, but they are doing that 


thing by the hundreds now. 


“True, the majority of this work is not of the manual labor 
class, but after all a day spent doing housework is a pretty good 
day’s work, and any woman who can do this, prepare the dinner, 
wash the dishes and then go to a factory and work four or five 
hours—well she possesses much more than she dreamed. And 
this cannot help but crop out in the coming generation, and the 
women of the next generation, while they will be feminine 
throughout, will be twice as strong, will have much more con- 
fidence and stability, and I am forced to say they will be much 
better citizens than the present generation are. 

“Not only will the girls and women of the coming generation 
inherit these traits, but the boys and the men will be just a little 
better in every way, so after all the high cost of living, now 
cursed roundly by everyone, will have done something unex- 


pected.” 


The Shawl the Mother of Us All 


AKE a shawl, lie down on it, fold it around you, and you 
have the original tailoring process. Its net result—a skirt. 

This, according to Sir George Darwin's “ Development of 
Dress,” seems to have been the beginning of the great art of 
costuming. As soon as scissors were invented, the tailoring trade 
flourished into bifurcated skirts and tunics with sleeves. This 
first draft of a garment from a single tubular affair into a biped 
The Gallic peoples were 
Gens braccata, or The were 
trouserless Gens togata or togaed people. Breeches and barbarism 
Perhaps—and this is a noble 


depended not on sex at all but on race. 
people with breeches. Romans 


went together in the Latin mind. 
guess like some of St. Paul’s uninspired statements—because 
breeks originally may have meant bare legs painted or tattooed ; 
since “ braec’”’ meant striped or spotted, and was derived from 
the name of the speckled trout. 

In any case the art of dressing started with a square of cloth 
—the mother of all the tiresome fuss and feathers of dress, the 
dressmaking art for either sex. 

To make a garment out of a shawl, first catch your shawl. 
Somewhere in the dim past a restless soul or a chilly one, sat 
down and hammered a piece of bark into a kind of cloth—worse 


luck to her!—and so brought misery and milliners’ bills, and 
the high cost of dressing into a happy world. Before that 
coquettes just put on another nose ring and let it go at that. Or 


having bonded the jungle to lay out a new path to the spring, 
primitive gentlemen and ladies of high finance hung their excess 
wealth around their necks, having no pockets in their skins, or 
converted it into another bangle. 

Wearing clothes at all is due to tampering with aesthetics and 
eugenics and such matters. According to Darwin the selective 
will of finicking cave dandies turned from the more hairy indi- 
viduals of the race and took up with the less hairy until artificial 


covering became necessary. 


Overalls Over All 


Ss discrimination is now raging in Birmingham, Alabama, 
where men have got a corner on the overall market and 
women have taken to gingham. 

The Overall Club promoted to fight the exorbitant prices of 
men’s apparel is said to be growing so fast in popularity that it 
numbers 1,000 members already. 

Birmingham—“ the overall city ’—has a commission form of 
government and its five members have signed a pledge to wear 
overalls until prices come down. 

When women wanted to join, the men of Birmingham acted 

(Continued on next page) 
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just the way Alabama men have always acted towards women. 
They said “Go away, this is our little prerogative ””—just as 
they do about the ballot, property rights, guardianship of chil- 
dren and all such matters. 

And the Birmingham women acted just like Alabama women. 
They went out and organized a Gingham Club for women. 

It is now said that in addition to the city commissioners a 
score of prominent lawyers, all the city detective force, the fire- 
men, when not on duty, and many of the police are going about 
in blue denims. 

Manufacturers, merchants and jobbers are promising not to 
put up the price of this dernier cri in men’s and women’s attire. 


What is Your Vote Worth? 
By Mrs. Nellie Robinson Loehr 


First President of the St. Petersburg League of Women Voters 


— fervently hope that under the new order of things polit- 
W ical, the custom of using the ballot as a medium of barter 
and exchange will become obsolete. Do you say this is the dream 
of an idealist? Well thank God for the idealist; for the dreamer 
who can make his dreams come true is a leader of the people; 
and reforms more wonderful than this are today accomplished 
facts, because some idealist had a vision. 

What is your vote worth? If you have a precious jewel—an 
heirloom, we will say, that has just come into your possession 
and through ignorance of its value, or the suggestion of un- 
scrupulous persons, you barter it for an object of small value, 
or to gratify a passing whim, the world would call you‘a fool, 
and there is no word that would express your opinion of your- 
self when you realized your mistake. What does the ballot stand 
for in the scale of human values? Its purchasing powers cover 
all that is highest, noblest, most desirable in human affairs, good 
government, the suppression of vice, the protection of the help- 
less, the training of youth. 

The most precious thing in this old world is youth—the 
children, the babies. It is useless to attempt to describe or limit 
the potentialities of youth. Your ballot can help to make the 
world safe for the highest development of youth with its un- 
limited possibilities. But alas! You can also squander that 
priceless ballot for selfish aims, for dishonest purposes, and put 
into positions of power those who are unworthy, incompetent, 
unscrupulous. 

The ballot must regulate all the conditions of living—the ballot 
alone can do it. In the human adjustment of the “ doubtful 
balance of rights and wrongs” the will of the people as ex- 
pressed by that ballot, is the highest court of appeal. 

This ballot is the heirloom that has come to us through many 
generations of use and misuse; but its value has increased with 
the years. Today the power of the ballot to control the lives and 
fortunes of the people, is greater than ever before in the history 
of human government. Its power to bless or curse is beyond 
conception. Long withheld from more than half of the rightful 
heirs, it is at last coming into their possession. 

It is not to be bartered for gold nor given for public favor. 
Not to be cast for a friend who is unworthy, nor withheld from 
a foe who will faithfully serve the people. To the mothers of 
the race is now committed the care and custody of this treasure. 
Do they comprehend the full significance of the fact that the 
future welfare of their children, in mind, soul, and body depends 
upon their wise use of this wonderful bit of paper, more valuable 
than the world’s most precious jewels. All governments, muni- 
cipal, state, national, must be adjusted to meet the requirements 
for the finest development of the growing child, and the maturing 
boy and girl. Of what value are our personal pleasures and 


ambitions as compared with our opportunity to rear noble man- 
hood and womanhood for the next generation. 

To accomplish this we must have the enforcement of the law 
administered by the highest type of men and women, who are 
consecrated to the high calling of making the world safe for 
youth. It is not an impossible ideal. Think of your ballot as a 
means for the conservation of health, life and happiness. By your 
ballots you can say that war shall be no more? This is the hope 
of the French women as stated in their charter of rights. Don’t 
allow anyone to influence your vote against your own honest 
conviction. Get all the information that is possible to obtain, con- 
cerning the fitness of various candidates for the offices they are 
seeking. At the city offices, in the city hall you can get copies 
of the revised ordinances stating the duties of city officials. 
Study carefully. If these requirements are dead, they should 
be repealed. If they are to stand as a part of the city ordinances 
they should be enforced, and observed. Vote for the candidate 
who is best qualified to do this. 

Your city may be a city of clean government as compared with 
many other cities; but that does not mean that it could not be 
made better; and it is for the women voters to see that it is as 
much better as possible. 

Don’t fail to register when the books are open. 

Don’t fail to vote. 

If you do not cast your vote, you give silent consent to tle 
votes that others have cast, and maybe your vote would decide 
the election. Vote for the highest standards in health, moral 
and educational conditions in your city. 


In Politics 


D*: ESTHER POHL LOVEJOY, president of the Interna 
tional Women’s Medical Association, has just announced 
her candidacy for the congressional nomination from her own 
state of Oregon. Dr. Lovejoy is a Democrat and as the state of 
Oregon is normally Republican, her nomination and electio: 
would be a double triumph. ; 

Dr. Lovejoy was Oregon chairman of the Congressional Com 
mittee of the National American Woman Suffrage Associatio1 
during the last part of the national struggle for the passage of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment through the United States Con 
gress. When this country entered the war she went to France 
with the Red Cross, and is the author of a book on France in the 
war, the House of the Good Neighbor. For the second edition of 
her book, Mr. Herbert Hoover has just written a foreword. 

Miss Bessie Dwyer, who has been lecturing on the Philippine 
Islands with Mme. Jaime de Veyra, wife of one of the Com 
missioners to Congress from the Philippines, has been elected an 
alternate for Captain W. H. Anderson, a well-known business 
man, delegated to the Democratic National Convention in San 
Francisco on June 28. As Captain Anderson will not be able to 
attend, Miss Dwyer will take his place. 

Miss Dwyer was head of the circulation department of the 
Manila Library, and has lived many years in the Islands. 

One other woman delegate has been named from the Philip- 
pines. She is Mrs. E. J. Westerhouse, wife of the director of 
the Philippine railroads, which belong to and are operated by the 
state. 

American women in the Philippines are now doubly indebted to 
the Democratic Party, which has not only shown them this rec- 
ognition, but invited them into their primaries this year. 

Miss Dwyer and Madame de Veyra have recently given busi- 
ness lectures on the staple productions of the Islands at the 
Philippine Commercial Agency’s display in the Grand Central 
Palace. 
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Ideals, Plans and Program 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
Little Stories Concerning the Citizenship of Alien Women 


By Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, Chairman 





man took me on his cart to my 





ie quotations are from 
the platform of the 
American Citizenship Commit- 
tee adopted by the National 


League of Women Voters marriage to an alien.” 


“ Direct citizenship for women, not citizenship through mar- 
riage, as a qualification for the vote.” 

“ Naturalization for married women made possible and the 
right of American women to retain American citizenship upon 


hotel, where I arrived with the 
equivalent of six dollars.” 

In August, 1919, she suc- 
ceeded in securing her passport 





at the Chicago Convention. 


and she came to America, 





Why? What follows is the 
answer, explaining women’s desire to choose their nationality. 

ALIEN WOMAN NUMBER ONE was born in New York, 
the daughter of a Captain in the United States Navy and the 
grand-daugher of an American Admiral, whose male relatives on 
both sides had fought under the American Flag but—she is an 
alien, because she married an alien. Her name is Baroness Louise 
de Haven-Alten and although an American woman, born and 
bred, on account of her marriage to a German baron, she lost 
first, her citizenship; second, her property, which, according to 
German law, passed into the custody of her husband, and lastly. 
when war broke out between Germany and the United States, 
she found herself not only an alien but an alien enemy of the 
land of her birth. 

Moreover, a certain portion of her property which had been 
willed to her by an American grandmother was so guarded in an 
American Trust Company that the German husband could not get 
possession of it. This now was confiscated by the United States 
Government under the alien enemy act, leaving the Baroness com- 
pletely penniless. During the entire period of the war, the 
American flag was pinned upon her breast, although she was 
living in Austria. While American women at home were knitting 
and rolling bandages for the Red Cross, this woman’s “ war 
work ” was that of assisting interned Englishmen to whom she 
carried food, doing what she could for their comfort. She used 
every method her ingenuity could devise to secure a passport to 
return to America, but without success. During this period she 
was under suspicion as an American, yet not wholly protected 
by the United States inasmuch as she was the wife of an enemy. 


In February, 1919, riots and revolutions broke out in Budapest, 
where she lived, and the mobs, resisted by soldiers and police, 
fought near her hotel. The dead bodies of those who were killed 
were brought into the corridors and drunken mobs kept up a dis- 
turbance so that she was in fear of her life. She said in her 
statement before Congress, “ At this time there were several 
American officers in American uniform staying in the same hotel. 
They were unable to listen to our appeals for help because we 
were married to Germans or Austrians, but their presence in the 
hotel at the time had the effect of protecting us. My door and 
the doors of their room were marked to show that there were 
Americans inside. In this situation I decided that I had to 
accept a German passport. I did not go myself to the German 
authorities to ask for it, but I sent a friend, who obtained it 
for me. Arrangements were made for a train to take German 
refugees back to Germany. I became one of these German 
refugees. We were put into uncleaned cattle cars, and as the 
train started the mob cursed us for Boches. The train took 24 
hours to reach a point in the outskirts of Vienna. The Germans 
went on toward Germany and I got off in the railroad yards. 
All I had with me was two small handbags. I had gotten nothing 
to eat or drink on the train. Two men helped me with my hand 
baggage and one of them disappeared with my bag. A drunken 


where she took the only pos- 
sible means of regaining her citizenship, that of petitioning Con- 
gress for readmission to the United States. 

The matter came up for final debate on April first when the 
members of the House engaged in a hot discussion as to whether 
or not the Baroness should be given back her citizenship. On 
the same day, by a curious coincidence, the Chairman of the 
American Citizenship Committee arrived in Washington as the 
messenger of the League of Women Voters, who had decided, at 
their Convention in Chicago, to stand for the citizenship for 
women independent of their husbands. Happening to sit in the 
visitors’ gallery, she had the pleasure of hearing the affirmative 
vote by which Baroness de Haven-Alten, penniless, broken in 
health and prematurely aged, became plain Mrs. de Haven, a 
citizen of the United States. 

Something like twenty-five million dollars was taken away 
from American women during the war on account of their being 
married to Germans. 


ALIEN WOMAN NUMBER TWO was also an American 
and in losing her citizenship by marriage, she lost not her money, 
but her opportunity for a livelihood in the particular vocation for 
which her experience and her education had fitted her, namely, 
a place in the consular service. Her name is Helen Papanastasion, 
an American, born and educated in the United States who never 
saw Europe until she was over twenty-five years old. She is an 
alien because she married an Athenian. She is a distinguished 
scholar, having won honors at Bryn Mawr College. In pur- 
suance of her studies she went to Germany and later to Greece, 
where she succeeded in mastering the modern Greek language. 

From 1917 to 1920, she was employed under the American 
Consulate General at Athens and while she was there, she was 
urged by the consular officers to apply for a vice-consularship. 
Only American citizens, however, are eligible, so Mrs. Papanas- 
tasion was excluded from a position otherwise open to her. 

She writes, “I am wondering if a juster spirit is prevailing 
over the archaic letter of the law that a woman by marrying loses 
her identity. I have always bitterly resented forfeiting my citizen- 
ship, which I never formally renounced: my parents and grand- 
parents were all bred in the United States and I was twenty-five 
before I ever saw a foreign shore. Sojourn abroad has only 
strengthened my devotion to America! If I thoroughly compre- 
hended the details of the civil service system, would it be pos- 
sible for me to become either a translator in some Government 
office of this country or a vice-consul or consular assistant or 
student interpreter in Greece? I pray that you may be 
interested in me as a test case in the struggle of women to retain 
their citizenship after marriage, and to break through the walls 
of the consular service.” 


ALIEN WOMAN NUMBER THREE, also born in the 
United States, was denied the supreme honor and the supreme 
sacrifice of American womanhood, that of giving her son to the 

(Continued on page 1166) 
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Little Citizenship Stories 
(Continued from page 1165) 


service of his country. She is an American widow married to 
an Englishman whom she met while he was doing mining engin- 
eering in this country. She returned with him to England. Her 
children were born abroad and her husband died there. She 
immediately returned to the United States with her children, 
who were very young, and she has lived here ever since, edu 
ing her two boys in the American public schools. When the \ 
broke out, her son, twenty-four years old, wanted to enlist 
the United States navy, but he was refused because his mot! 
although born in America, is not, under the law, an Ameri 
citizen, and her son, therefore, was not permitted to enlist. 


1 


ALIEN WOMAN NUMBER FOUR is a genuine alien, ‘ie 
wife of a Roumanian, a fine type of workman, who procured | ‘s 
second papers by complying in every respect with the requ 
ments which the United States makes of those who are to bec 
its citizens, both as to character and education. His wife, acco 


ing to the present law, is automatically naturalized by his act 
naturalization. But, unlike her husband, she is of bad charac 
a disgrace to her family and she should be denied citizens! 
Nevertheless, she is now not only a citizen of the United Sta 
but, as she speaks English, she will, with the passage of 
Federal Suffrage Amendment, also become a voter. This ag 
is why the National League of Women Voters wishes “ diré 
citizenship for women, not citizenship through marriage, as 
qualification for the vote.” 


OHN JACOB ROGERS, representative in Congress fro 
Massachusetts, has introduced a bill as follows, which \ 

meet the requirements of the League of Women Voters. |! 
provides, “ that no woman who shall be an American citize 
and a resident of the United States and who marries an alien 
on or after the date when the joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution extending the right of suffrag 
to women, having been ratified by the Legislatures of three 
fourths of the several states, shall have become valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution, shall be deemed, so 
long as she continues to be a resident of the United States, to 
have surrendered, forfeited, or impaired her American citizen 
ship by the fact of such marriage; and no alien woman who mat 
ried an American citizen on or after said date shall be deemed 
to have acquired American citizenship by the fact of such 
marriage.” 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, in speaking at the hearing on M1 
Roger’s bill, said: “ It avoids the disadvantage which we protest 
against always, the easier naturalization for alien men than fo1 
alien women. We believe that naturalization should not be mad 
easier for alien men than it is for alien women. We also believ 
that American women should not be forced to lose their citizen 
ship under circumstances under which American men would noi 
lose their citizenship, on account of the fact of marriage.” 

The League of Women Voters must not, however, expect 
smooth sailing in the attempt to secure the naturalization of 
women on the same terms as those provided for men. The famil) 
is the unit and the unit means, in common acceptance, the man 
This is the accepted belief in the world today and in claiming 
the independent right of citizenship for women, we are uprooting 
an idea as old as the race itself. Mr. Rogers, speaking in behalf 
of his bill, admits that “the identity of husband and wife is an 
ancient principle of jurisprudence.” The League of Women 
Voters will not, however, recede from its position on account of 
opposition. Is not the great reason for wanting the direct natural- 
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ization of women the conviction that for the sake of all women it 
is time that this particular idea, hoary as it is, should be up- 
rooted? Is not the world ripe for the overturn of “ the ancient 
principle of jurisprudence which makes the wife identical with 
the husband?” Does any reasonable human being deny that 
this change is one which must ultimately follow the enfranchise- 
ment of women? 

In urging the passage of Mr. Roger’s bill, however, two facts 
of the utmost importance should be noted: 

first: Under the present law, hundreds of thousands of alien 
women would become automatically naturalized when their hus- 
bands are naturalized, a number which is overwhelming in com- 
parison with the exceptional women whose rights to citizenship 
would be improved by the Rogers bill, in such cases as those 
cited above. 

Second: Naturalization as it exists today in the United States, 
does not give the alien a square deal, because of an antiquated 
law as well as for other reasons. This is not saying that natural- 
ization is too difficult. It merely means that the situation needs 

justment. 

\merica has a right to say whom she chooses to admit as 
ctizens but not to say to the alien, “ come in,” knowing that the 

weomer will encounter pitfalls and entanglements from which 
he is powerless, oftentimes, to extricate himself. This is what 

e United States is doing and if aliens who have been bewildered, 

scouraged and prevented in their effort to become loyal Ame1 

ins, become unfriendly, stispicious and resentful, the people of 
merica have themselves to blame. 

What the removable obstacles to citizenship are and how the 

ituralization law and procedure may be changed to give justice 
to the alien applicant for citizenship and at the same time protect 
he United States from the ignorant and the unfit voter will be 
he subject of another installment of the plan of the American 
Citizenship Committee to be published in the Woman Citizen 


Can the Wife and Daughter Vote P 


lo the Editor of the WomMaANn CI1TIzEN: 

AVING been a subscriber to the ]V’oman Citizen for a 

number of years and receiving good information from the 
paper, I am writing to ask if you will kindly answer me the 
following questions: About thirty vears ago I came with my 
husband to the States from England, not intending to stay, as 
it was a honeymoon trip, but after being here a few months we 
decided to give up all our interests in England and stay here. My 
husband at once applied for his naturalization papers and voted 
after five years. We had four children born here, three sons 
and a daughter. Our sons, when they became of age, voted on 
their father’s papers. When women have the right to vote will 
our daughter be able to vote on her father’s papers, and will I 
be able to vote on my husband’s papers or will I have to take out 
separate naturalization papers and in doing so will I have to wait 
five years before I can vote? For the past ten years I have done 
everything for suffrage from scrubbing floors to interviewing rep- 
resentatives, conducting parlor meetings, etc. Once, while work- 
ing at the polls through the Pennsylvania suffrage campaign, I 
talked with several foreign men who said they had been in the 
United States only two years. Why could they vote? I am 
taking in a course of lectures on citizenship, and last evening 
asked the question I am asking you and the answer was that I 
would have to take out my own papers and would have to wait 
for five years to vote. I don’t think the person was very well 
informed on that point, and as it worried me a great deal | 
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thought I would get enlightenment by writing to you. May I 
ask you kindly to answer this letter at your earliest convenience 
and oblige? 
R. M. P. 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE wife and the minor children—both sons and daughters— 

of an alien are automatically naturalized when he is natural- 

ized. As the naturalization iaw now stands, the children can 
vote automatically at 21 years of age. 

Sec. 1994 of the Naturalization Law reads: “ A woman who 
is now, or may hereafter be married to a citizen of the United 
States and who might herself be lawfully naturalized may be 
deemed a citizen.” 

Naturalization officials believe that the part underlined might 
be enforced to require five years’ residence, though it has never 
yet been so used. This would not affect you, however, as you 
have fulfilled the residence condition. 

The foreign men whom you speak of as voting in Pennsylvania 
had no right to do so. In a few states aliens may vote on first 
papers, but Pennsylvania is not one of these states.—Eb. 


The World Congress 


_ has been received at the headquarters of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association from the Swiss 
Association for Woman Suffrage that the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Congress in Geneva, June 6-12, has 
been officially authorized by the Swiss Federal Political Depart- 
ment. The central office of foreign police at Berne will facilitate 
in every possible way the entrance of women delegates into 
Switzerland, and will give instructions concerning them to their 
several legations and consulates. 


A full quota of women, delegates, alternates and visitors, will 
go from the United States to this first post-war international suf- 
frage congress. 

Each affiliated branch of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance has a right to twenty-four delegates and alternates. The 
National American Woman Suffrage Association announces that 
its delegates will be as follows: Mrs. Jacob Baur, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, Lexington, Kentucky; Mrs. W. 
E. Barkley, Lincoln, Nebraska; Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, New 
York; Mrs. Charles F. Spencer, Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. Helen 
Ring Robinson, Denver, Colorado; Miss Dorothy Rehfeld, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota; Mrs. H. O. Garvey, Kansas; Mrs. J. Hamil- 
ton Lewis, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Julia Lathrop, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Marion Horton, Windsor, Vermont; and, Mrs. Maud 
Nathan, New York. 

Alternates are: Mrs. J. G. Munro, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Frances Healey, Hampton Falls, New Hampshire; Mrs. Helen 
Lippincott, Riverton, New Jersey; Miss C. V. Burghardt, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Mrs. J. M. McCown, Emporia, Kansas; Miss 
Estelle Crane, Plainfield, New Jersey; Miss Florence Halsey, 
New Jersey; Mrs. Wirt Dexter, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Adolph 
E. Rocquet, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Martin Strand, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois; Miss Alcyon Robinson, Denver, Colorado; Mrs. 
Arthur Ryerson, Chicago, Illinois. 

This delegated body will represent as many as fifteen of the 
United States. It will accompany the two American International 
officers, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president, and Mrs. Stanley 
McCormick, first corresponding secretary. 

Miss Marjorie Shuler will be the press representative of the 
American contingent and special correspondent for the Woman 


Citizen. 


The following visitors will also attend from the United States: 
Mrs. Eric Shatford, Lexington, Kentucky; Miss Jane Manner, 
New York; Miss Ruth Cranston, New York; Miss Dena A. Reh- 
feld, South Dakota; Mrs. Mary P. Crane, New Jersey; Miss 
C. B. Wilkinson, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel de la Paix, Quai du Mont 
Blanc, Geneva. 


HE Alliance has issued from its London Office a list of 

hotels and pensions with their prices for the use of those 
who will attend the congress. These prices are given in Swiss 
francs, and are rated for a minimum stay of five days. 


Double 
Single Room 
No. of Single Double Room Room with Bat 
Name of Hotel. Rooms. Room. per Person. with Bath.per Persou 
Beau Rivage..... 180 28 - 35 2 - 35 
De fa: Paix. .i:.% 150 18 - 22 iy - BD 25 to 35 20 to 2 
Metropole ....... 140 23 - 2 23 - 2 28 to 40 28 to 3 
PENN ocnicis resign eis 95 18 - 22 17 - 20 25 to 30 20 to 2 
d’Angleterre ..... 80 16 - 18 15 - 18 23 to 28 22 to z 
Richemont ...... 95 14 - 2l 13.50- 20 23 to 28 18 to 2 
Touring Balance.. 95 15 - 18 i = FY 20 to 23 20 to 2 
International & 
Terminus ...... 90 13.50- 18 12 - 16 18 to 23 16 to 2 
eT re reer 74 13.50-16.50 13.50-16.50 
Monopole ........ 95 14 13 
TN coccceccon 14 - 16 14 - 16 20 
i re 75 M@ = ®G 14 - 15 18 to 20 
GN so siciveciess 70 12 12 
a 60 it - #2 10 - 11 
des Familles .... 80 12.50 to 13.50 12.50 to 13.50 


Pension Minerva.. 45 11 tol4 ll tol4 


Pension City ..... 50 10 tol2 10 tol2 


Pension Eden.... 30 10 tol2 10 = to 11.50 
Pension Coupier.. 12. tol3 11 tol3 
Pension Huguenin 11 tol2 11 tol2 
Pension des 

Tanchees ...... 9.50 to 14 9.50 to 12 


French Women 


RENCH women do want the ballot, they want it increasingly 

and they expect it soon, is the gist of a letter from Madame 

de Witt Schlumberger, president of the Union Francaise pour le 
Suffrage des Femmes. 

Writing to Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, concerning an interview 
given out in the United States by Clemenceau’s daughter— 
Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire—the famous suffrage presi- 
dent protests against the possible impression over here that French 
women are indifferent to the ballot. “ Permit me to say,” 
she writes, “that in what Madame Jacquemaire said concerning 
woman suffrage she ran the risk of bewildering the American 
public, and of saddening our American sister suffragists, who may 
be made to believe that the French women are not holding fast 
in their struggle for the vote.” 

In further explanation Madame Schlumberger states that 
Madame Jacquemaire belongs to a circle little favorable to woman 
suffrage, since “we were not able to persuade our old Tiger— 
Madame Jacquemaire’s father—of his opportunity to-give women 
the vote, without whose opposition we should have it now. We 
have therefore had the mortification of seeing the elections carried 
out without including women who would have been able to render 
so many services in the immediate re-organization of France. 
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“ There is a constantly increasing number of women in France 
who comprehend that the vote is the necessary foundation of 
all reforms which women long for, and that without suffrage the 
struggle against alcoholism, immorality, depopulation, infant 
mortality is doomed to absolute sterility in spite of all our ef- 
forts, simply because we have no authority.” 

“The check to the progress of woman suffrage in France is 
partly due to this fact that the government in spite of our press- 
ing demand did not insist upon a discussion in the Senate of our 
suffrage bill before the dissolution of parliament—a thing that 
should have been done as a matter of course. You will remembe1 
that the bill according full suffrage rights to all French women 
was voted with a large favoring majority by the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 20th of May 1919. This vote was renewed in 
September with a majority of 325 to 88; but our enemies who 
were on the Senate’s Suffrage Commission succeeded by dilatory 
processes and obstructive manceuvres in hindering public dis- 
cussion of the bill by the Senate, which has never pronounced 
itself upon the question. The proceedings employed against our 
bill may be described as absolutely dishonest. 

“Yet do not think that we are discouraged. Our Union for 
\Voman Suffrage affiliated to the International Woman Suffrage 
\lliance, and representing France in that organization, has in 
combination with other suffrage societies carried on an active 
‘ampaign in the senatorial elections. We sent each senatorial 
-andidate and each of their electors a questionnaire asking them 
to promise to vote for the woman suffrage bill. We received a 
crowd of very encouraging replies. 

“Where I am entirely in accord with Madame Jacquemaire 
is in the fact that French women have long held, from the point of 
view of influence, a sufficiently privileged position in the family. 
The great mass of French women have too long manifested a 
culpable indifference to the vote. Nevertheless, even before the 
war, we had succeeded in getting the Dussaussoy-Buisson Suf- 
frage bill presented in the Chamber of Deputies, and it had 
already been discussed when the declaration of war stopped 
everything. 

“Since the war and all the bouleversements following in its 
train, the suffrage aspect has changed. The numbers of suf- 
fragists in every class of society have increased immensely, as 
well among men, who encourage us to proceed, as among women 
who feel more keenly the usefulness and necessity of the vote. 
We do not doubt that very soon we shall succeed in having the 
bill brought before the Senate; the same bill already discussed 
by the former Chamber of Deputies, and which has no actual 
need of being accepted over again by the new deputies. 

“Victory for woman suffrage may be slow in coming. It is 
in any case sure in a future more or less near, and we have de- 
cided not to stop our efforts until we are able to report com- 
plete success.” 


Women in the Ministry 


E QUALITY to women in the ministry and on church boards 
was advocated in a memorial adopted on April 12 by the 
New York Methodist Episcopal Conference. The New York 
branch of this great church has now put itself in line with the 
other progressive ecclesiastical groups which have for a longer 
or shorter time given equality to women. Among them are the 
Congregationalists, Unitarians, Universalists, Friends, some 
branches of the Baptist Church, Christian Science, the Church of 
the Nazarene, the Christian Church, and the United Evangelical 
Association. In all these women have had complete equality since 
their inception. In all there are 43 sects in which women may 
preach, in a few cases with certain restrictions. 
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League of Women Voters 


Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin League of Women Voters, though it has onl 
just attained the age of one month, held its second mas: 
meeting in Milwaukee on the afternoon of March 30. The meet 
ing was called primarily to welcome back from the South it 
president, Mrs. Ben Hooper, of Oshkosh. 

Her reception by the members and their friends who wer 
present, indicated that Wisconsin women fully appreciate thei 
good fortune in having as their president a woman who prove: 
herself so valuable to the cause of suffrage in the past. It augur 
well for the future of the league. Mrs. Hooper’s address strucl 
the key note of service—what can the women do with their vot« 
for the service of our country and for humanity, if that vote 
is intelligent and well directed. 

This address was followed by an outline of the more specinic 
plans of the League by the chairman of American Citizenship 
Mrs. A. M. Simons, of Milwaukee. The membership was 
especially pleased to know that a Citizenship manual, which the 
chairman has in preparation, is almost ready to go to press, and 
greeted with enthusiasm the information that while the committee 
was not yet complete it already numbered among its members, 
Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry of Madison, the National President 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumni; Dean Mina C. Kerr, of 
Milwaukee-Downer College, and Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, City 
Superintendent of Schools, of Kenosha. 

The Board announced that it was proceeding slowly in filling 
chairmanships in order that the best women in the state might be 
obtained in every case. Of those who had already been named 
there are, in addition to Mrs. Simons: 

Mrs. William Kittle, Madison—Women in Industry. 

Dr. Elizabeth Wood, Madison—Child Welfare. 

Dr. Bertha V. Thomson, Oshkosh—Social Hygiene. 


Mrs. Louis Kahlenberg, Madison—Legislative. 


Mrs. F. W. Carberry, Milwaukee—Membership outside of 
Milwaukee County. 

Mrs. J. E. Birkhaeuser, Milwaukee—Membership Milwaukee 
County. 


So much enthusiasm was shown that the Membership Com- 
mittee’s appeal seemed scarcely necessary. Those present who 
had not already joined the League fairly clamored to pay their 
dollar. 

The League accepted a set of by-laws which supplemented the 
constitution already adopted at its initial mass meeting. An 
interesting discussion of the bearing upon the local situation of 
speedy ratification followed, since quick action might have enabled 
Wisconsin women to vote at the Municipal Elections on April 6. 
This resulted in the sending of telegrams to both houses of the 
Legislature in Delaware and the lower house in Mississippi. 


Michigan 


HE League of Women Voters is becoming a vital force in 
Saginaw county, Michigan, through the leadership of Mrs. 
James G. Macpherson and Mrs. F. F. Sommers as city and 
county chairmen. It already has five thousand members and has 
secured the cooperation of all the large organizations of women in 
the city and county. 
The chairmanship of the standing committees has been given 
to women who stand high in organizations which are interested 
along these special lines. The City Federation of Woman’s 
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Clubs has taken charge of the membership. The Teachers’ 
Club has planned the work of the educational committee and 
the Business and Professional Woman’s Club is the finance com- 
mittee. The American Citizenship Committee works with the 
public school officials for adult schools for the non-English speak- 
ing population. This committee is encouraging men and women 
to enroll in the schools, working through the League’s good old- 
fashioned suffrage form of organization of ward chairman and 
section and block helpers. The food supply and demand com- 
mittee is campaigning for better city ordinances relating to the 
milk supply, and the child welfare work is being done by a 
committee from the local chapter of the National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


\ luncheon is being given each month at an hour which en- 
ables the business women to participate in the informal discus- 
sion of city and county affairs. The League is headed by the 
same group of women who did such valiant suffrage service 
ir 1918. 


Tennessee 


T HE VOLUNTEER STATE is making its name stand out 
from one end of the country to the other. As the first South- 

ern state to hand to its women presidential plus municipal suffrage, 
Tennessee steadily sets the pace for others to follow. Recently 
ihe Tennessee Democratic Committee clinched its belief in the 
visdom, good faith and helpfulness of its new women voters in 

unique manner. In creating an advisory board to their state 
executive committee of twenty women, it handed over the task of 
selecting them to Mrs. George Fort Milton, president of the 
Cennessee Woman Suffrage Association, and her district chair- 
men. 

The call to the women of Tennessee to convene for discussion 
of their duties as citizens has just been sent out. It is signed not 
only by the president of the suffrage association, but by the 
presidents of the Mothers’ Congress and Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; of the W. C. T. U.; of the Tennessee D. A. R.; of the 
Federation of Music Clubs, and of the Press and Authors’ Club. 

The call is issued from Chattanooga, headquarters of the Ten- 
nessee Woman Suffrage Association for a convention to be held in 
Nashville, May 18 and 19. It announces the end of that associa- 
tion, and the birth of the Tennessee League of Women Voters, 
to which all suffrage associations, all women’s clubs, are cordially 
invited. Two delegates are invited from each local club of all 
bodies sympathetic with the National League of Women Voters’ 
plan to instruct women in citizenship and to achieve needed legisla- 
tion. ‘The call reads in part: ‘“ The new responsibilities of citi- 
zenship confront us, hence we must take counsel together upon 
the highest and best use to be made of the ballot. Come, suffra- 
gists and all daughters of the Volunteer State, let us celebrate this 
great victory achieved after seventy years of incessant struggle, 
and let us plan together how best we may serve our beloved 
nation and state. All women, whether they have been active in 
the suffrage movement or not, now have an equal share in the 
ballot, and each one will be faithful to her new duties of citizen- 
ship. 

“The League of Women Voters is planned to make a more 
intelligent electorate by the intensive study of citizenship, and to 
promote better legislation. It is non-partisan, in order to include 
women of all parties, and hence make better Democrats and 
better Republicans. 

“The combined forces of organization engaged in uplift are 
now called for to make the ballot a benefit in education, character 
and good citizenship for the home, the community and the state.” 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


LESSON IV. 

ATER on we shall take up the subject of 
L government by party in a general, ab- 
stract way. But for this course our philosophy 
of how to get educated politically is based, re- 
member, on the idea of starting with those 
phases of politics that are beating up around 
us from all sides as the current topics of the 
hour. We want to lift them directly out of life 
and familiarize ourselves with their practical 
aspects as we see them working out before our 
eyes. 

Whether or not you are enough of a student 
of political economy to understand the full 
significance of “government by party,” as dis- 
tinguished from other fashions in government, 
you are seeing daily signs that the two great 


.parties are very busy today, each trying to 


insure that the next president and the next Con- 
gress and the affairs of the nation and of the 
states for the next four years shall be in its 
hands. Besides the two great parties there are 
some minor ones, each working toward the 
same end, 

On every hand you get the evidence of well- 
oiled organization machinery, wheels that make 
other wheels run. The papers are full of ref- 
erences to county committees and state con- 
ventions, party primaries and national con- 
ventions, state chairmen and national commit- 
teemen. 

We have already learned that the direct, or 
official primary, is the modern approved method 
of choosing party delegates and candidates, and 
Professor Merriam has given us the story of 
the development of the direct primary from the 
older ways of nominating by caucus and then 
by convention. In the direct official primary, 
which is a state regulated affair, we get the 
control of the party machinery by state law. 
But there is another feature of government 
by party that America is getting the full force 
of just now and that is the party machinery by 
which government by party is made possible. 


QUESTION 
AN you forge for yourself the chain of 
organization that links up the woman 
voter with her party machinery in its national 
operation? Here are some leading questions. 
See how many of them you can answer with- 
out help. 

a. You have already learned how to enroll 
as a member of the party of your choice. Now 
granting that you are an enrolled Democrat, or 
Republican, or Socialist, or Laborite, does that 
make you a member of the local organization 








Government By Party 
and 
Party Machinery 








unit of your party? 

b. What is that organization unit? And in 
what sequence does organization go on up to 
the highest governing body? 

c. How are the chairmen of the county, 
state and national committees chosen? 

d. What part does the convention play in 
party machinery? 

e. Who calls party conventions? 

ANSWERS 

a. It does not. You must make direct ap- 
plication to your local committee for member- 
ship in the organization. Each party is al- 
lowed to have a copy of the enrollment list that 
covers the voters who have enrolled under its 
banner, and because of that you may find your- 
self treated in some ways as if you “ belonged” 
locally. You may for instance, receive a great 
deal of party literature showing how perfectly 
splendid your party’s record is and how per- 
fectly awful all the other party records are. 
But if you go to a local organization meeting 
and try to vote you will promptly find that you 
don’t “belong” unless and until the usual for- 
malities of admission to organized groups are 
complied with. 

b. The organization unit is the local voting 
precinct,—a town, a ward, or an election dis- 
trict. So far as the woman voter is concerned 
that is the nearest link in the chain of organiza- 
tion. That is the link she holds in her own 
band. She finds herself summoned to a party 
by the 
She goes and 


primary—the unofficial sort of primary 





local committee of her party. 
may find a meeting in a hall or a club room. 
Delegates to the next higher body may be 
nominated or some party rule may be dis- 
cussed and voted on. It is like a club election. 
Here you get pure democracy. The voting 
masses, in small units, can here go on record 
with their own choices. 

Or they can stay away from the meeting 
and let the local party managers run things, 
“put over” all sorts of deals. If you go and 
cast your vote for a delegate or a rule, that is 
as near as you get to party management if 
you are a high private in the rear ranks. Every- 
thing is now in the hands of the delegates and 
managers that you have helped choose. 


Next above the precinct organization there 
may come the township committee; next there 
comes, in some states, the assembly district 
committee and above that, according to the 
populousness of the state, the county or city 
committee. Above the county committee is the 
state committee. Above the state committe 
is the national committee. 

This hierarchy of committees, as somebod 
calls it, forms the permanent party organiza 
tion. 

Note again that in this committee chain th 
voter's one point of direct contact is in th 
primary described above under “b”. From 
that point on party authority is delegated 
authority. In the precinct primary you choose 
people who will choose people who will choose 
people to act for you. 

If there is a township committee it is made 
up of people chosen to act on township matters 
by the voters at the party primary. 

The county committee is made up of a vary- 
ing number of members likewise chosen at the 
primary to take charge of organization busi- 
ness for the county. 

The state committee, called also the state cen- 
tral or state executive committee may have 
as many members as there are congressional 
districts in the state, or its membership may be 
based on the number of senatorial districts in 
the state, or they may be chosen by a state 
convention, the number being fixed by the con- 
vention, or they may be elected by the various 
county conventions in the state. The rule var- 
ies in different states. Each state committee 
has its state chairman and its inner executive 
committee. 

The national committee for each party con- 
sists of one member from each state and terri- 
tory. This committee is chosen every four 
years at the national convention. Each state 
and each territorial delegation being entitled to 
one representative. It has a national chair- 
man and inside of the national committee is a 
smaller, executive, committee which is to carry 
on the presidential campaign under the direc- 
tion of the national chairmen. 

c. The county committee chairman and the 
county committeemen may be elected at the 
party primary or may be chosen at the county 
convention. 

There is a wide variance among states as to 
the way in which the chairman for the state 
committee is selected. In Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, he is selected by the party candidates 
for certain state offices who have been nomi- 
nated by the voters at the preceding primary. 
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Certain party members already in office are in- 
cluded. In other states he is elected by the 
state committee. If he is not chosen by the 
state committee, he may be chosen by the state 
convention. In some states he may be direct- 
ly nominated by some group representing the 
party. 

The members of the state committee are usu- 
ally chosen at the assembly district or county 
convention. 

The chairman of the national committee is 
elected by the national convention, The na- 
tional committeemen are usually elected by 
congressional district conventions or senatorial 
district conventions, according to which district 
is the unit of representation, 

Siates may vary and parties may vary as to 
this unit of representation. In New York the 
Republican party uses the congressional district, 
the Democratic party uses the state senatorial 
district. As there are 51 state senatorial dis- 
tricts in New York, this gives the Democrats a 
state committee of 51 members. The way they 
are chosen is at the state convention by the 
delegates of the respective districts. There are 
43 congressional districts in New York, but the 
Republicans get a state committee composed of 
44 members because to the 43 is added one more 
to represent the colored vote of the state. The 
Republican state committeemen also are chosen 
at the state convention by the delegates of the 
respective districts in attendance at that con- 
vention. 

d. A convention is called in order to let 
representatives of the committees, local, county, 
state, or national, get together to act on local, 
county, state or national party business. A 
party convention is a temporary meeting like 
any other convention. The committee organ- 
ization is permanent, though its personnel may 
change. 

e. The county committee is empowered to 
At the party 
primaries, just described, you may help choose 


call the party’s county convention. 


delegates to the county convention in a presi- 
dential year. You may also help decide at the 
primary whether or not these delegates are to 
be instructed to vote for certain people and in 
support of certain measures, or whether they 
are to go free to act according to their own 
judgment. The county convention usually con- 
sists of forty or fifty men. One of its main 
functions is to elect three, four or five delegates 
to represent the party in the state convention. 

Here is a leaf from the book of a woman 
voter in Missouri which gives a good picture of 
the way things may go at a county convention: 
The “ Reed” referred to is United States Sena- 
tor Reed, anti-prohibition, anti suffrage, anti 
Wilson Democrat: 

“T am a Democrat and things would have 
been different with us if we had been organized, 
for our shrewd Wet-Reed Politicians told our 
chairman there was no need to call the women 
until after our township convention as there 


was nothing for them to do. Hence very few 


women attended, and the politicians had the 
whole thing so cut and dried that only three 
women went to the county convention. Every- 
thing was so unfair that in the county conven- 
tion the drys bolted instructions to vote as a 
unit (from this township) which gave control 
of the convention to one man casting our 
vote; we were upheld by the county outside of 
Moberly and ruled the convention to the amaze- 
ment of the politicians. We are sending a 
Dry anti-Reed, pro-League delegation of 40 to 
Joplin, but the amusing thing is that out of 
this delegation of 40 there were only three 
women, yet the very first expression heard 
from the angry politicians upon their return 
from the convention was ‘the women would not 
vote as instructed ’.” 

The state committee calls the state conven- 
tion. 

Not long after the county conventions the 
delegates to the state convention, sometimes 
several hundred strong, assemble at the call. 
Their business is to pass some resolutions ex- 
pressing the party’s views, name their choice, 
as a delegate body, for presidential candidate, 
if they have been instructed for one, and elect 
delegates to the national convention. 
they also select candidates for 
Although the 
this convention are several degrees removed 
if the 


at the primaries has been pronounced it will 


Sometimes 


presidential electors. men in 


from the voting mass, yet sentiment 
find expression in the state convention. If, 
on the other hand, the voters at the primaries 
gave no direct indication of their will the 
delegates in the higher conventions must act 
according to their judgment. 

state conven- 
(called dele- 


Convention, 


In most all of the states the 
tion elects only four delegates 
gates at large) to the National 
the other delegates being elected at congres- 
sional district conventions, two delegates being 
Where this is the 


practice the district convention selects a can- 


chosen from each district. 


didate for presidential elector. 
Now for the National Convention. In July 


or August, all the state conventions having 
been held, the delegates from the states (and 
territories) assemble as the great National 


Convention. This body, consisting of more 
than a thousand men, meets in some convenient 
city, and after several days of discussion, ex- 
presses the views of the party upon public 
platform, and 


and Vice- 


questions in the shape of a 


chooses candidates for President 


President. 


INETEEN-TWENTY being a year in 
which a President is to be chosen for 
the United States, the great political events on 
the horizon of the national 
conventions of the political parties. The two 
major political parties, Republicans and Demo- 


the future are 


crats, have to hold their national conventions 
in immense auditoriums so as to accommodate 
(Continued on page 1186) 





Question Box 


N answer to (g) in the Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Course of Citizenship, 
Lesson II, there is a statement: 

“They (unofficial primaries) are the 
occasion for electing delegates to nom- 
inating conventions. In more than half 
the states delegates to the national party 
conventions may be chosen this way.” 

By this the two terms “nominating 
conventions” and “national party con- 
ventions” might be interpreted as syn- 
onymous. Are they? 

Further on, in the answer to (j) we 
read: “ But if there is no state law (con- 
cerning direct primaries) the candidates 
may be chosen by a convention of dele- 
gates.” How does this convention of dele- 
gates differ from a nominating convention, 
and a national party convention? 

Then in the first part of the answer to 
(7) ts “Instead of having a direct pri- 
mary a party may hold a convention to 
serve as the place and the means of se- 
lecting party candidates.” Is this con- 
vention synonymous with the unofficial 
primary? cE. OF. a 


Tus is the kind of letter we like to 
get. It gives us a chance to go back 
and check up. 

The term “nominating convention” 1 
not to be interpreted as applying only 
to the national party convention. A 
nomunating convention may be local, 
county, state or national. It ts just any 
convention where delegates or candidates 
are nominated. This answers the next 
query, but we repeat, any “ convention 
of delegates” is a “nominating conven- 
tion,’ whenever the nomination of candi- 
dates or of other delegates (to superior 
bodies) is one of the things that they 
have been called together for. 

No, a convention, as used in the ref- 
erence, is not synonymous with an un- 
official primary. At the unofficial party 
primary the enrolled members of the 
party can vote in person for delegates or 
candidates. At the convention the en- 
rolled member votes through his dele- 
gates. For further detail on this subject 
see Lesson IV in this issue. 


NOTHER reader calls our attention 

to the fact that when we mentioned 
the unofficial primarics in a preceding les- 
son we did not tell how they were con- 
ducted. We didn’t, on purpose. We were 
saving it for this lesson, which deals in 
detail with the technique of party or- 
ganization. 


r HAVE just been reading with greatest 
interest the article by Charles E. Mer- 
riam in the WoMAN Citizen of April the 
3rd on The Convention and the Pri- 
mary. On page 1092 there ts a funny 
error that would make me rise to protest 
if my name were Olds. The trial of 
former Senator Alds, who was convicted 
of bribery and expelled is thus referred 
to. No doubt it ts simply a typographical 
error. H. M. M. 


THe thing of all things that we want 
to insure in this course is that each 
woman who reads it shall get a clear 
picture in her mind of each untt of tn- 
formation that we present. To do that 
we ask that our readers check up on us 
and with us and on herself. Don’t hesi- 
tate to send in your questions if some 
part of a lesson blurs in your mind; if it 
leaves you confused as to distinctions that 
are to be made, it if fails to answer all 
that it stimulates you to ask. It may be 
ihat we are going to answer everything 
in the next lesson. It may be that we 
are going to overlook something. Clinch 
the matter by writing in at once with 
whatever occurs to you by way of query, 
challenge or comment.—Ebs. 
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PARTIES AND PLATFORMS: THEIR STRENGTH AND 
IS THERE ANYTHING BETTER? 


WEAKNESS. 
The Major Parties 


N general, our tendency has been to accept 
the party system as a part of our daily life, 
without questioning its antecedents or analyzing 
What I want to do here is to 
attempt to analyze the cohesive elements or 


its elements. 


factors that go to make up a party; show 
what they are and how interrelated, one to 
the other. 

I appreciate the fact that different 


analyses of parties might be made by many dif- 


many 


ferent persons from different angles, from dif- 
ferent points of view. I can only say that I 
find the following useful as a working classifi- 
cation: 

First, the rational element of the party, the 
element of principles. 

Second, the instinctive element in the shape 
of hereditary sentiment, class element, geograph- 
ical, racial, and religious element. 

Third, the element of personality, the factor 
of human personality in the party leadership and 
personnel. 

Fourth, the element of the organization as the 
technical part of it. Fifth, the spoils factor or 


spoils element in the party. 


HEORETICALLY and ideally one phase 
of a party would be the rational difference 
between men upon broad questions of public 
policy. In a democratic system of government, 
it is quite clear that the responsibility now rests 
through 


upon the mass. The mass will act 


groups. These groups will come to have vary- 
ing types of opinions, and in order to carry out 
these opinions they will come together and they 
will agree upon formulas, party principles, or 
party platforms as we commonly call them, 
and they will organize. Having agreed upon 
principles, they will organize for the purpose 
of electing men to carry out their ideas, and 
of carrying on a general campaign of educa- 
tion or propaganda, to convince other people 
their 


of the trueness or the desirability of 


ideas or their policies. 


F course all the policies of all parties are 
O professedly in the general interest. Under a 
democratic system, no section of the country 
will ever publicly profess adherence to any other 
interest than the entire interest of a whole com- 
munity, however much they may as a matier of 
fact favor classes or sections or groups, or what 
not. 

We find, upon many occasions, that there are 
relatively few principles involved. The analysis 
that I have made would show that in about fifty 
per cent of the national campaigns there is a 
distinct difference in principles between the 
parties; and that about fifty per cent of the 
time there is not a distinct, clean-cut cleavage in 


party principles and party policies. 


By Professor Charles E. Merriam 
Of the University of Chicago 

From a lecture delivered before the school for 

political education conducted by Mrs. Catt fol- 
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If we go back to 1880, there was no clean-cut 
division of opinion. Garfield was the Republi- 
can candidate, and Hancock the Democratic; and 
they found no point upon which they could lock 
horns. They were like two wrestlers who got 
no hold one upon the other upon which they 
could agree where they could fight it out. They 
talked of the tariff, and Hancock said that the 


tariff was primarily a local issue and could not 


enter into the national campaign. 


They argued on the basis of the ins against 


the outs; that is of course a permanent issue. 

I will guarantee that in the next Democratic 
platform you will find a paean of praise of the 
four 


Democratic administration for the last 


years. With equal confidence, I will guarantee 
that I could almost write for you a plank in 
the Republican platform denouncing the Demo- 
cratic admifistration of the last four years. 
And in the last one hundred years, you will find 


the same thing every time. 


[* 1884, there was an issue, that was tariff, not 
a very distinct issue but still it began to be 
an issue, the issue of tariff reform against that 
of high tariff. 

In 1888, you had a distinct issue again, the 
Cleveland-Harrison campaign, fought out on the 
basis of the difference in policy as to the amount 
of protective tariff required. 

In 1892, again you had a difference upon 
Cleveland 


had been beaten in 1888, and he came back in 


principles. Again the tariff question. 
1892, for his third pull for the presidency. 

In 1896, you had a distinct issue on the ques- 
tion of free silver against the gold standard. 
And in 1900, you again had a somewhat mixed 
issue; the Democratic party declared upon the 
position that the paramount issue was imperial- 
ism, while the Republicans declared the para- 
mount issue was free silver. 

That illustrates what is a frequent case—the 
parties do not agree what the issue is; in 1900, 
one said imperialism, the other said currency. 
But apparently what happened was that it was 
really a repetition, in large measure, of the cam- 
paign of 1896. 

In the campaign of 1904, what was the issue 
in principle? The candidates were Mr. Roose- 
velt and Judge Parker, and they were both 
against the trusts, both in favor of civil service 
reform, both in favor of good and efficient gov- 
ernment, and they did not come to grips upon 


a definite issue. 


No Real Differences 
N 1908, you had again an election in which 
Mr. Taft was a candidate and Mr. Bryan on 
the other side, and again you had no very clean- 
cut cleavage upon questions of policies. 
Mr. Bryan started with certain planks in the 
they were not carried 


platform, but really 


through on a large scale. His plan for control 
of trusts and for guarantee of bank deposits 
were discussed, but after all, you can’t say that 
they were fundamental issues. 


In 1912, again, you had three parties, and on<e 


o 


again no clean-cut difference of principle. T 


Progressive Party with a progressive platfot1 


but the Democrats also had a Progressive 


candidate. There was no line of cleavage. 


that case it was difficult to draw the line 
tween the Democratic and the Progressi 
parties. 

In 1916, again, there was no clean-cut line of 
demarkation between the political parties. T 
candidates were President Wilson and Judge 
Hughes. They adopted various platforms, but 
in many ways upon the great questions then 
interesting the minds and hearts of men, th 
did not speak out with great distinctness. N 
body knew what would happen in regard to 
Mexico. Nobody knew what was going to | 
done in regard to the European War. N¢ 
body had a distinct policy of universal training. 
No one said exactly what he meant on militar 


Nobody talked 


trusts, taxation or any other internal problem. 


preparedness. distinctly of 


S° you will see that of the ten campaigns be- 
ginning with 1880, only five have been fought 
on a basis of clean-cut difference of principles, 
and five on other than questions of principles 


They have been fought under the other four 


heads. They have been fought on questions in 
volving hereditary or traditional party lines 
upon questions of human personality, upon 


questions of organized effort. 

The principles of parties are nowhere self- 
evident in their platforms, they are so very 
They differ only in theory upon 


If you take McKee’s Platforms 


much alike. 

a few points. 
and Conventions or Stanwood’s History of 
Presidential Elections, there you will find an 
But take for 


example the campaign of 1892, when the Re- 


outline of the chief differences. 


publican Party declared in favor of a fre« 
ballot. That would hardly be called an issue, 
although there was some discussion of it in 
reference to the Force Bill. The Democratic 
Party declared in favor of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy. The Party 
against the tariff, and so did the Democratic 
The Re- 


publican Party declared in favor of the main- 


Republican declared 


Party, in about the same language. 


tenance of gold and silver as basic money. The 
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Democratic Party did likewise. The Republican 
Party declared for civil service reform, so did 
the Democratic Party. The Democratic Party 
declared its sympathy with the struggling Rus- 
sians in their contest against the Czar, and in 
favor of Ireland. So did the Republican Party. 
Both declared in favor of a liberal educational 
policy. Both declared in favor of supporting 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. Both de- 
clared in favor of the early admission of the 
Both declared 
The Re- 


publicans also declared themselves in favor of 


territories then not admitted. 


for protection of railroad employes. 


rural free delivery. 

The Republican Party had a mildly phrased 
plank in regard to temperance, which carefully 
avoided any commitment to the idea of temper- 
ance by law, while the Democratic Party on 
the other hand had a skillfully worded plank 
referring to the inequity of sumptuary legisla- 
tion, but not referring to liquor laws primarily. 
They were drawn up as little flyers, but were 


not intended to make party issues. 


The Minor Party’s Function 

NE of the curious things in the American 

Party System is the function of the third 
pariy because while the purpose of the major 
parties is theoretically to declare principles and 
carry them out, very often the minor parties 
declare more principles than the major parties, 
and sometimes they force issues where the 
major parties are unwilling to take them up. 
Sometimes the minor party is just a flash in 
the pan; and sometimes the minor party really 
makes the big issue. It makes it usually by 
loss of its own life, and being merged in one 
of the greater parties. Here are two flashes 
in the pan, by way of illustration: One of 
them was the anti-Masonic party. The party at 
one time elected governors, and disturbed the 
politics of the whole country, and the question 
was whether the Masonic Order should be al- 
lowed to exist. It is difficult to conceive how 
that could have become a national party issue, 
yet.it was, but the party died away, and people 
have almost forgotten it existed. 

Another one was the Know Nothing Party 
of America for Americans. Prior to the Civil 
War, the Know Nothing Party carried states 
and elected members to Congress. Other par- 
ties have forced issues, such as the Free Soil 
Party which Martin Van Buren, former Presi- 
dent of the United States, headed in a campaign 
a little bit like the Progressive campaign of 
1912. There was also the Greenback Party, 
which really endeavored to force the issue of 
fiat currency upon the people, but were not 
able to do so. 

On the other hand the Populist Party, which 
broke up in the late eighties and carried many 
states in 1890 and 1892, was able to poll a 
million votes for Weaver, their candidate; the 
Populist Party succeeded in forcing their issue 
upon the country, and forced the two major 


parties to take up the currency question; the 


Republicans, the gold standard, and the Demo- 
crats free silver. 

The Progressive Party forced certain issues 
upon the American people. One of the most 
conspicuous among them was equal franchise 
for men and women. While this had never been 
a national party issue and never was, yet the 
declaration made at that time and the campaign 
for it forced the other parties into line. 

Then you have other types of third parties 
that never force issues upon the parties but 
force them upon the nation. A type of that 
is the Prohibition Party, although I suppose it 
might be disputed whether it was the Prohibi- 
tion Party, as a political party, or the Anti- 
Saloon League, as an organization not political 
in its nature, but non-partisan in nature, which 


drove the liquor question forward. 


Hereditary Voters 

HE second element, aside from principle, 

is that of the instinctive element, the forc« 
of heredity. Seventy-five per cent of the 
members of the Republican Party are Republi- 
cans in view of the fact that their fathers were 
Republicans, and seventy-five per cent of th 
Democrats are Democrats in view of the fact 
that their fathers were Democrats. I have mad« 
many tests of this in my classes, and others 
have made tests, and they never have run be- 
low 66 per cent nor higher than 85 per cent, 
and roughly you may say 75 per cent of th 
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party voters are hereditary voters. That would 
apply to you here probably in just the sam 
ratio as it would to anyone outside. 

A Voice: No, no. 

Pror. Merriam: If I had a counter here | 
could tell how many of you had the same 
politics as your fathers. Of course you might 
vote just the other way to prove something new 
was happening in the world. There are certain 
environments and certain conditions that pro- 
duce a Republican and produce a Democrat. 
This also is true, that of the young men voters, 
if one votes the Republican ticket, it is about 
three chances out of four that he will continue 
to vote the Republican ticket all the rest of 
his life, and so with the young Democratic 
voter. 

The way to find out whether a man is an 
hereditary voter or not is to ask him to vote as 
his father did. That would be very undiplo- 
matic, but you would get his point of view. It 
is one of the powerful impelling forces. The 
controversy in 


fact is much of the party 


national affairs is carried on for the top 25 
per cent. Down underneath the surface, the 
vote there is almost never changed short of 
a political revolution. The 75 per cent will 
vote the ticket. The battle is over the 25 per 


cent that will change. In local affairs the per- 


centage is much lower, would run as low as .25 


per cent. 
The Geographical Voter 


HERE are many elements in the party 


not strictly irrational but yet different 


from difference in principle. These are the 
geographical element, the race element and the 
class element. Sometimes geography and race 
are linked together. Sometimes geography and 
class are linked together. Geography of course 
plays a great part in the American Party Sys- 
tem. One great section, the South, has one 
ational party issue 


party. The issue is not a 


but it 


is a geographical or racial question. 

So you find also the conflict between the 
East and the West, in many cases. Three 
Presidents at least have been elected upon a 
geographical or sectional and class combina- 
tion. The first of these was Thomas Jeffer 
son, elected by the South. The second was 
\ndrew Jackson, elected by the South again 
and the West. The third was Wilson, who in 
1916 was elected by a combination almost iden- 
Jefferson 


tical with that which had put in 


and Jackson, a combination of the Southern 
Western States. While in each cas¢ 


the Northeastern group remained behind. the 


and the 


other candidate, against Jefferson, Jackson and 


Wilson 
The geographical element is not only tru 
in its application to the North and Sout 
you will find the same thing in a stat 
the same thing in a county or city. Thi 


map of every state will show a considerablk 


section where you can say there are certain 
counties that always go Democratic, certain 
counties Republican. Here is Pike County, al 
ways Democratic, in the state of Illinois. It 
always has been, apparently always will be 
So if you will take a city, you will find cer- 
tain sections and certain wards and certain 


territories which are uniformly Republican ot 


Democratic. That may depend not only upon 
geography; it may depend upon something 
that goes deeper than that; it may depend 
upon race or upon class. Let us look first at 
the element of race 


The Racial Voter 
factor is an important element 


} I ‘ HE Trace i 
the makeup of a party. The 


in t chief 
example of it is in the distinction between 
the Republican and the Democrat, the white 
and the colored party in the Southern states 
Other races are also involved, though not in 
the same way. With regard to the immigrant 


races, we must say in general that in the 


second generation the cleavage is not very 
clearly marked, but in the first generation it 
may be quite distinctly marked, and some- 
times you may trace them on down through. 
Why, for example, are nearly all of the Scan- 
dinavians Republican? Why are many of the 
Irish Democrats? You can run through the 
other races, and you will find in many cases 
they do not follow uniform lines. Italians, 
Poles, Bohemians, you cannot classify, because 
they follow in the first generation to a large 
extent the local leader. If the local leader 
among the Italians happens to be Republican, 


they are Republicans. The local leader in any 
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one of these race groups will determine to a 
large extent the affiliation of his particular 
party. Sometimes they change, so that their 
racial demarkation and their party affiliation 
do not always follow universal laws. 


HEN if you go into an examination of 
various races you find that they have cleav- 
ages on particular issues. There is the German 
vote for instance; on the currency question they 
were almost solidly for gold, but if it was an 
issue involving the liquor question, they were 
inclined to go with the party that was for beer. 
We may also take the element of class influ- 
ence. In the European countries, the striking 
thing is that parties are built to a large extent 
upon classes. That is not true of England, 
and it is not true of America, where you have 
in both cases the two-party system, but in Italy 
and in France, and I don’t know but generally 
in continental countries, you will find much 
more of a connection between class and party 
than you do here. Still it would be idle to 
say that class plays no part in the formation of 
American political life. You cannot say tha: 
all the farmers, for example, are in one party, 
or all the wageworkers are in one party, or all 
the professional men are in one party. The 
wage-working class, for example, divides. It 
is not a solid wage-working vote. Sometimes 
they divide between the Republicans and the 
Democrats. If it were a solid Democratic vote, 
the manufacturing districts never would go Re- 
publican; but Pennsylvania, for example, the 
great industrial state of the Union, is also a 
heavily Republican state. The farmer vote also 
is not a unit. In the South, the farmer will be 
a Democrat; he may be a Republican, but not 
likely to be. In the central part of the coun- 
try he may be Republican, the chances are that 
he will be, but the chances are not any more 
than 3 to 2, or some such ratio. 


N the far western states there seems to be no 

line made for one or the other. From time 
time to time, one party or the other may be 
progressive, and the other may be less progres- 
sive or conservative. On the tariff issues, for 
example, or the currency question, undoubtedly 
the Republican Party obtained to a very large 
extent the allegiance and alliance of larger 
business interests on tariff and currency. 

You are also to remember that the class and 
the geography do not go together. In the 
South, the aristocracy or dominant ruling class 
is solidly Democratic; the outsiders are Re- 
publican. In certain Northern states, in the 
New England states, certain of them, the rul- 
ing or upper class there, the more wealthy, 
are largely Republican. So you have all the 
time a constant contrast that is all the more 
significant when you remember the control of 
the Democratic Party inevitably lies to a large 
extent in electoral votes with the Southern 
geographical section, and yet a curious con- 


trast is shown when you find the conservative 


Democratic South with a Radical North sup- 
porting Mr. Bryan, for example, a Democratic 
radical; carrying along with him the Southern 
states which are not essentially radical in their 
beliefs. They are nct as a rule industrial 
states, although they are becoming so more and 
They have been largely agricultural 
states. They go along with either Bryan or 
Parker, either a radical or conservative, de- 


more. 


pending upon whoever controls the majority 
of the party. 


Dividing on Religious Lines 
GAIN, the religious issues play some part 
in American politics, although not a very 
conspicuous role. Here again, however, we 
have a contrast between the North and the 
South, which I suppose you know is the most 
Protestant part of the country, as it is the most 
Democratic. In the North it is commonly un- 
derstood there are more Catholic Democrats 
than Republican. There are no figures avail- 
able upon that, but you have a very curious 
commentary in this fact that the leadership of 
the Democratic Party for the last twenty-five 
years has been in the hands of two Presbyte- 
rians, Mr. Bryan and Mr. Wilson, both of 

them Presbyterian elders. 

You can draw all sorts of lines of that sort, 
but in general you will find that the religious 
the 


It is subordinate to heredity, subordi- 


affiliation is subordinate to 
others. 


nate to geography and to class. 


secondary, 


These over- 
ride it in almost every instance. 

I am trying to get you to think of the party 
as a complex arrangement made up of many 
interests, many influences, many cross- and 
counter-currents. 


Personality 


N the third place, there is in the party the 

element of personality, the human factor, the 
element of leadership. In studying government, 
you speak of the legislative power or executive 
power or the judicial power; you leave out 
often the very greatest of them all, which is 
the element of leadership. The executive is not 
merely an administrator; he is a party leader, 
and often more than a party leader. He may 
be a national leader. If the President does 
nothing but enforce the law, we think he does 
not do very much; or if the Governor of a 
state is content with enforcing the law we think 
he is unfit. He must have a policy, a program, 
certain laws known as the governor’s or admin- 
istration’s laws; and must try to get them 
through the Legislature. The extent to which 
he does that determines whether we call him a 
strong or a weak governor. 

Thus if Governor Hughes found ‘the people 
of New York would not pass his legislation, he 
went out and campaigned among the people. 
When Mr. Wilson was the candidate for the 
Governorship of New Jersey, he said: 

“Let there be no misunderstanding of the fact 
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that I intend to be not merely an enforcer of 
the laws, but to have a share in the formulating 
of policies, and if that is unconstitutional, then 
I intend to be an unconstitutional governor.” 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT began to speak 


of “my policies.” He was not a mere 
executive, or he would not have been speaking 
of policies. He was also a leader upon the 
legislative side, and it must be said that prob- 
ably more of a President’s time is given to the 
shaping of national policies than the actual work. 
ing of the details of technical administra‘ion 

Thus the governor and the president are not 
merely administration managerial types of men; 
they are also policy-determining, law-making 
types of men. And the extent to which they 
carry on that part of their work measures their 
place in popular esteem, or their rank in history. 

Not many analyses of the elements of party 
leadership have been made. Two interesting 
studies have been made about the last five years, 
one by a Swiss named Michels on “Political 
Parties,” an analysis of the elements of leacer- 
ship on the continent. Another by a member 
of the British Parliament, Mr. Graham Wallias, 
who wrote a very interesting book on “Human 
Nature in Politics,” in which he undertook to 
analyze the psychology of party leadership. That 
is a long story, a difficult and involved one; it 
has no place in a broad discussion of this type. 
Yet it is interesting to bear in mind that the 
person as well as the platform is of great signi- 
Sometimes we have to 
We may like the plat- 
form but not the person, or like the person and 
not the platform. There your choice has to be 


made—will you prefer a man or a platform? 


ficance in the party. 
choose between them. 


Sometimes that is a very cruel choice to have to 
make. If you have some beloved project you 
have been working on for years, you find in 
order to make sure it is carried out, you have 
to vote for a man you are sure is crooked, 
while there may be some absolutely honest man 
who stands for something you are absolutely 
against. Those are contrasts that very fre- 


quently arise. 


HE man himself may sometimes be a plat- 

form, because his tasks are not merely to 
carry out the platform as written, but may in- 
volve issues that arise in the complicated af- 
fairs of a state’s life or a nation’s life during a 
period of four years. 

Mr. Michels suggests that leaders on the 
continent come from one of two classes, either 
orators or journalists. In either case, their 
ability lies primarily in their facility in express- 
In America, most of 
the political leaders are lawyers. The larger 
part of the membership of a legislative body 
will be made up of lawyers. The greater num- 
ber of those in prominent political positions 
They may not 


ing or formulating ideas. 


come from the lawyer class. 
practice law very much but they have a legal 
training. In the Presidential group we have 
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added lawyer class to military class. A great 
many of the Presidents, beginning of course 
with Washington and Jackson, have been men 
of military significance. But that does not fol- 
low always uniformly, nor does it follow that a 
man with a military record would make a good 
President. A notable example of that of course 
was General Grant, the most famous military 
leader of his day and time in America, but not 
conspicuously successful as an administrator in 
the affairs of the national government. 

With great masses of people, the personality 
is often more important than anything else in 
the party. There are thousands of men who 
would have literally died for James G. Blaine, 
either to put him out of the way, or promote 
him to the highest position in their gift. There 
were men devoted to Cleveland. There were 
men who would give time, money, almost life 
even to Roosevelt. 

There are followed Mr. 
through all of his campaigns, one after the 
to whatever 


men who Bryan 
supreme attachment 


There were thou- 


other, with 
principles he might stand for. 
sands of men whose votes were given, not for 
the Democratic Party but for Bryan; not for 
the Republican Party or the Progressive Party 
but for Teddy, not for the Republican Party 
but for Blaine; not for the Democratic Party 
but for Cleveland. 

But personality cannot provide all of the 
elements of party control, because of the Demo- 
cratic antagonism to one man power. I remem- 
ber Mr. Roosevelt saying to me upon one occa- 
sion, speaking of a certain election in which he 
had taken an active part in the campaign: “I 
go over the state; I speak to vast crowds of 
people; they listen to me with apparent inter- 
est. They applaud me as much as any man 
should be applauded, and then,” he said, “they 
go and vote for the other man, just to show 
their independence of me.” 

Yet into the web of the party’s life is woven 
the personal factor, the element of human 
leadership, which cannot be downed in any 


organization. 


The Organization Element 


I N the fourth place, we may deal with the ele- 
ment of the organization in the party. A 
large number of men in both parties hold office 
for which they are dependent upon the party. 
We have no exact figures on the number of 
them. Let us say a million. Let us say there 
are probably 500,000 in either party, who are 
active workers in the party. They may be 
holding a very humble office, or they may be 
They may be serving 
They constitute an 

They are in one 


holding a very high one. 
at a sacrifice, or may not. 
inner core of party leaders. 
way the moving spirit of the party. 

If the issue on which they have been elected 
is carried through, they do not stop and dis- 
band their work. If the Democratic platform 
is carried out in its entirety, the group of men 


who make up the party do not dissolve. They 
go right on by the momentum they have ac- 
cumulated during all these years. So with the 
Republican Party. They are the men who the- 
oretically carry out the will of the party, but 
as you know in many cases they may determine 
the will of the party instead of carrying it out. 

In every group of people there must be ideals 
There must be 
The or- 
ganizing group in the party is a significant ele- 
Even if they do not nominate a 
In making up the 


and there must be organization. 
principles and there must be plans. 


ment in it. 
man they may defeat one. 
party program, you will find considered the 
attitude of the inner group of the organization. 
If a man is imposed upon them from without, 
they may practice a polite form of sabotage. 
If he is chosen by them from without, of course 
the situation is altered. 

In national politics, and on a larger scale, 
ordinarily the organization man as such does 
not succeed. Thus the Presidents of the United 
States have not been as a rule what we would 
call organization men. Mr. Wilson is not, Mr. 
Roosevelt was not. Some were, here and there, 
but in the main they could not be because the 
task is so engrossing, so absorbing that if they 
gave time to it they would not have the time 
to give to the public. What you really have 
in every party is a group of the managers and a 
group of those who are engaged in other prob- 
lems of party statesmanship. Sometimes you 
find one man combining the element of states- 
manship and a highly developed degree of man- 
agerial ability. 

Whatever happens to the party, the organiza- 


tion keeps it going. 


The Plunderbund 

HERE is also the spoils factor in it. We 
have to recognize that there are not merely 
ideals, personalities and traditions and public 
offices that make up the party, but, particularly 
in cities and in most states, to some extent in the 
national government, there is a certain amount 
of plunder or loot, graft, whatever you may 
call it, for which men struggle. That may 
amount in the aggregate to a good many mil- 
lions of dollars. It runs through all the forms 
of violation of the law for the purpose of en- 
riching particular individuals, from its lowest 
form clear up to its highest. And so we must 
reckon with that also; not only with the group 
of men who are held together by the common 
bond of office-holding or office brokerage, but 
with those who are held together by what Presi- 
dent Cleveland properly called “the cohesive 

power of public plunder.” 
This then makes up a party. What 
party, is it principles or is it tradition, or is it 


is a 


personality or is it office holders or is it 
It is all of them together, 


privilege seekers? 
Sometimes one ele- 


often working side by side. 
ment is at the top; sometimes the others are at 
the top. Sometimes parties fight for high prin- 
ciples and sometimes they fight for spoils. 


Sometimes the bottom comes on the top and 
sometimes the top goes to the bottom. Some- 
times they are about equally balanced. Some- 
times it may be the influence of some masterful 
personality, over-riding all principles and all 
traditions, and even the desire of men to hold 
office, that holds them together in a local or na- 
tional situation. 

Sometimes the parties shape up for the peo- 
ple great schools of political education where 
the issues are very intelligently discussed. Take 
the campaign of 1896, when the whole United 
States began to study the currency question for 
the first time. In the campaigns carried on in 
regard to the tariff, between Cleveland and his 
various opponents, the whole country took up 
the problem of industrial development, the issue 
of free trade, tariff reform, tariff revision, and, 
in that case, as in the currency case, it did have 
a certain educational value. 

Party activity brings various types of men 
together in a group. It brings the various 
races together and helps to Americanize them 
On the other hand, they often appeal to race 
prejudice, class prejudice, using the arts of the 
demagogue. A party in all respects is not an 
unmixed evil or unmixed good, but parties are 
the only means that we have by which men may 


choose between different groups of candidates. 


The Great Quadrennial Sporting 
Event 


HE theory of the fathers was that when 

we went to choose a man for the Legisla- 
ture we would choose the wisest and best man 
in the community. The theory of the fathers 
was that in each state we would choose electors; 
that those electors unpledged would come to- 
gether and, exercising their own judgment, 
would select the wisest and best man for Presi- 
dent of the United States. They started that 
way when they chose George Washington, and 
they chose him twice. After that they aban- 
doned the theory. Apparently it is necessary 
to have some way by means of which an unor- 
ganized body of voters can be brought together 
for common counsel or common organization, 
or common action. The unfortunate part of the 
party system is that people do not regard the 
campaigns seriously enough. They are disposed 
to think of the Presidential election for example 
as the great sporting event of the quadrennial 
period. They do bring into politics in many 
cases ideals and standards they do not them- 
selves have in their ordinary business or or- 
dinary affairs. Perhaps it is not correct to say 
that the standards of politics are worse than the 
standards of other organizations. There is 
politics in all organizations. There is church 
politics and society politics, and there is edu- 
cational politics, and in general their politics 
does not differ so much from political politics, 
except that political politics is written large and 
sounded loud and in very bright color, so that 


(Continued on page 1180) 
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In a Big Four 

N Minnesota on March 20, it was a woman 
who broke the slate that would have sent 
that state’s big four to Chicago instructed to 
vote for General Wood. Mrs. Manley N. 
Fosseen of Minneapolis was elected one of the 
delegates-at-large by acclamation. She is chair- 
man of the Republican Women’s Organization 
of the state, and has been neutral as between 

the presidential candidates. 

Women of the Republican Party in Minnesota 
feel that they won a real victory in Mrs. Fos- 
seen’s election. As one expressed it: “So many 
men were nominated that to get a woman elected 
looked dubious. The women had insisted that 
it was not a courtesy due them but their right 
as voters to have at least one woman out of 
the twenty-four delegates from Minnesota. W. 
J. Brown of Thief River Falls was the first man 
to come to our rescue with a splendid oration 
work. Mr. W. A. Nolan 


of Grand Meadow gave a wonderful speech for 


to Mrs. Fosseen’s 
our candidate, and finally Senator Sullivan—a 
man who fought woman suffrage for years in 
the Legislature—offered to withdraw his own 
nomination in favor of Mrs. Fosseen. Then we 
Mrs. 


splendid woman and knows more about politics 


simply had a land-slide. Fosseen is a 
than any woman in Minneapolis, so she was the 
logical candidate.” 

Mrs. 


seen at the very head of the state’s “big four.” 


The state convention’s action put Fos- 

She has been well known for her activities as 
a club woman. She organized the Dome Club, 
composed of the wives of members of the state 
Legislature, was chairman of her ward under 
the Hennepin County Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and was appointed to the advisory commit- 
tee of the Minnesota League of Women Voters 
last fall. 

The platform adopted by acclamation in- 
cluded: praise for the action of Senators Nel- 
son and Kellogg in having voted for ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty; demands for ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, so 
that women may vote in the coming election; 
and demands for a budget system. It also 
asked for equal pay for women and men en- 
gaged in the same work, for greatly increased 
appropriations for the employment bureaus in 
the Department of Labor, and for the estab- 
lishment of a new Department of Education 


and Instruction as a cabinet portfolio. 


Kentucky 

ENTUCKY men have left no stone un- 
K turned to give women the right to vote for 
president this year. Although the legislators 
were morally certain that the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment would gain its thirty-sixth ratifying 
state in plenty of time to enfranchise the women 
of the nation its Legislature tock advantage of 
their regular session and passed a presidential 
suffrage bill just for good measure, thus align- 
ing itself with its presidential suffrage neigh- 


Women and the 
Party Conventions 








bor, Tennessee. This passed both houses with 


enthusiasm, and technicalities were arranged 
by which the new voters can be properly en- 


rolled. 


North Dakota 
NOTHER presidential state, which has 
gone far in taking care of its women citi- 
zens, is North Dakota. In the Woman Citizen 
of March 20, an adverse decision of Attorney 
This would have 


invalidated the election to the post of delegate 


General Langer was quoted. 


to the Chicago Republican Convention in June 


»f Miss Minnie J. Nielson, state superintendent 


of public instruction. By a unanimous decision 


{ the Supreme Court on March 4, the Attor- 


( 


ney General’s opinion was reversed and on 
March 20 Miss Nielson was duly elected to 
head the list of delegates for Chicago, having 
The 


Senator 


received the heaviest vote. delegation 


instructed to vote for Hiram 


goes 


Johnson as presidential nominee. 


Hlinois’s Case 

To THE Epiror oF tHE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

ETTERS still come to our state head- 
L quarters showing that there is still some 
confusion in the minds of suffragists in regard 
to the ruling of our Attorney General which 
prohibits women from voting in the presidential 
primaries. 
General is 


This decision of the Attorney 


based on a previous ruling of the Supreme 
Court in regard to our Suffrage Law and does 
not in any way refer to the ratification of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. In fact, he has 
stated to me that as soon as the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment is ratified he will then declare that 
the women of Illinois will immediately be quali- 
fied to vote at all elections. 

The partial suffrage law passed by the legis- 
lature in 1913 contained no “blanket clause.” 
Had it contained such a clause, Illinois women 
could today vote at the primaries and for sev- 
eral offices which the bill failed to mention. 

We have had three Supreme Court fights over 
the constitutionality of the law, which was at- 
tacked as soon as it was passed, and the fight 
in the Supreme Court was carried over from 
session to session and we finally won in June, 
1914, by a margin of just one vote. 

It was again attacked in 1915 and at that time 
it was ruled that while the legislature had the 
right to give us further political power it did not 
so specify in the bill. Consequently our political 
rights in Illinois were limited to just what the 
bill included. Another attack was made which 
was decided again in our favor in the fall of 
1917. 

Grace WILBUR Trout, 


(See next page also—Ed.) 


Tennessee 
N the recent visit to Nashville of Mrs 
George Fort Milton, State president of the 
Tennessee Woman Suffrage Association, she 


called with members of her executive board on 
Governor A. H. Roberts and made an appeaf 
for a special session of the Legislature for the 
purpose of making the state election laws cons 
form to those of the federal government. in 
order to enable the women of this state to «vail 
themselves of the franchise. Governor Rol-erts 
has awaited the ratification of the 36th s:ate, 
before taking action. 

Committee 


The Democratic State Executive 


has created an Advisory Committee of tweaty 
women to have membership in the State D.m- 
ocratic Committee. For the first time in the 
history of the state, women were present at 
Milton «nd 
Mrs. Guilford Dudley were called upon to id- 
After the 


were called into caucus with the 


the executive meeting, and Mrs 


dress the body. women spoke, y 
men, and ‘he 


1 


organization which they represent was given 
the distinction of being asked to name the 
twenty women who should serve as Commitice 
members for the Democratic party of Ten- 
nessce, 

The spirit of the Democratic Party,—the « 


trolling party of the state,—in extending fellow- 
ship to the women and admitting them into their 
party counsels and offices was all the suffragists 
han they had ventured 


could desire, and more 


Dudley and Mrs. Milton have 


to expect. Mrs. 
been mentioned as the two women who will 


probably represent the state as delegates-at- 
large to the National Convention in California. 
When the floor was extended to the two ladies 
both felicitated the party in power for its cour- 
tesy in granting partial suffrage to the women 
of the state and in placing women upon their 
committee. 

It transpires that the set of resolutions gov- 
erning the Democratic state convention to be 
held in Nashville on June 8th, includes the fol 
lowing section (5): “that women shall be eligi 
ble as delegates to said state convention, and 
shall be eligible to participate in the selection o/ 
delegates to the state convention in like manner 
The fact that Mrs. Milton 


has been appointed a member of the Democrati 


as men are eligible.” 


Committee adds interest to th« 


It is said that Mrs 


State Central 
situation in suffrage circles. 


Milton will accept the appointment. 


The official call to convention extended to the 
suffrage forces, as well as the invitation to all 
clubwomen of Tennessee, will emphasize the 
importance of intelligent adaptation to the new 
conditions created by the federal enactment. To 
this end, it is announced, there will be held at 
the convention a “Citizenship School” modeled 
after the one in Chicago. It has heen decided 
to make the state convention to be held at Nash- 
ville, May 4th and 5th, a victory celebration at 
which time the suffrage organization will merge 


into the League of Women Voters. The call is 
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Artistic Motion Pictures, Shown 
Only in the First Class Theatres 
Throughout the World. 


His Latest Production 


“The Idol Dancer” 


With 


Richard Barthelmess and Clarine 
Seymour 


His Next Production 


“Black Beach” 


With Carol Dempster, George MacQuarrie. 
Richard Barthelmess. Anders Randolph and 
Other Distinguished Players 
(Released in May) 


A Coming SPECIAL Production 


“Way Down East” 


From the Original Stage Play by 
LOTTIE BLAIR PARKER 
With Lillian Gish, Richard Barthelmess. 
Burr McIntosh, Creighton Hale and Others 





being sent to all woman’s societies and clubs of 


the state to send delegates to the convention. 
Mrs. Charlton 


Rogers, is actively engaged in compiling legis- 


The chairman of legislation, 





From a Man 
The Editor of The Woman CITIZEN: 


T seems strange to me that the Women Citi- 


Sheep and Goats 


LLINOIS is still keeping up sheep-and 
In the Republican 


April 


goat count of its ballots 


presidential primaries on twelfth, the 


— é ie sen concerns itself i 2 sstion of 
lative reports from the state clubs, in addition en concerns itself with the quest se il in: ld 
Cz - . — av esorht- women in a uut a Nali-dozen counties were 
to the six state suffrage committees, the reports whether Republicans or Democrats have right silica aca 
5 ° ° “ € ed to yotc omcia - 
: : le ¥ eres ar yman s ag ; 
to be adopted by the convention, prior to intro- ful claim to the credit for the woman suffrage 
: : ~~ : ; amendment Attorney General Brundage, at the request oi 
ducing into the political conventions and having sis oa ; 
Governor Lowden, ruled that there would be 


these laws passed by the legislature. In antici- 


pation of the passage of the federal amend- 


ment, a clearing-house of former suffrage ac- 
tivities has been instituted. These will either be 
eliminated, or carried across to the new League 
of Women Voters. 

The convention to be held in the State Capi- 
tol, will be opened by Governor Roberts. Its re- 
medial legislation program will include measures 


concerning child-welfare, social hygiene, woman 


Both parties have had to be forgiven seventy 
times seventy times for neglect and contempt ; 
neither ever made the least sacrifice nor risked 
the loss of a single vote for the sake of what 
they now call “justice to women.” Not till, by 
enormous toil and sacrifice by women, it became 
expedient to endorse suffrage did any party do 
it; and then all did so. The practically unani- 
mous votes of ratifying Legislatures show that 
party lines have nothing to do with it. 


How can any woman with knowledge of the 


no objection to the providing of ballots to the 


women by election officials under the condition 
that a separate account be kept of such ballots 
In Cook 


women registered 


County, Chicago’s county, 268,809 


Miss Anthony’s Books 
Miss Anthony had without doubt the largest 
number of books on subjects relating to women 


that could be found in her day, partly because 


in industry, food supply and demand, Ameri- 

canization, the civil status of women and other history of the suffrage movement feel otherwise of her interest in collecting them and partly 
definite steps. Among those who will appear than indifferent to these claims for credit? Un- because the authors or owners of such works 
upon the program are: Mrs. Medill McCor- less it be indignation that either should seek, for took pleasure in presenting them to her. After 


mick of Chicago, Mrs. Nancy Schoonmaker of 
Hartford, Conn., Mrs. John Glover South of 
Kentucky, and Mrs. Bass and Mrs. Fairbanks of 
Illinois. Plans are under way to make the event 


a brilliant one. 


When writing 


to, 


selfish partisan ends, to steal the laurel from 
women, whom they refused to heed for three 
generations, now that women have won. 
Smwney A. SAUNDERS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


or dealing with, advertisers please mention 


the completion of her Biography and the last 
volume of the History of Woman Suffrage she 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Herbert Putnam 
and Mr. A. R. Spofford to place her collection 


in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
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Parties and Platforms 


(Continued from page 1177) 


everybody can see it. Their scoundrels are big 


scoundrels. Their great men are good men; 
their bad men are monsters. 

There is no royal road to improvement of the 
party system. It will improve about as rapidly 
as human nature improves. It will improve as 
everything else in this world improves, only by 
the determined and effective co-operation of men 
and women with good standards and sound 
ideas. Under any system of parties or any 
scheme of government of type of mechanism 
you may devise, the most active group of men 
and women will dominate. If the spoilsman, if 
the traditional prejudice, and the demagogue 
are given free hand in both parties, then of 
course they will produce their natural fruit. 
The fruits of prejudice and the fruits of igno- 
rance and the fruits of demagoguery and the 
fruits of the spoils system will be inefficiency 


and loss and waste. 


HERE is no royal road that I could mark 
out to you, and I think there is no royal 
road anyone can mark out to you which, surely 
followed, would revolutionize the party system 
in this country. It is a by-product or a reflec- 


tion of American standards of public affairs, 


embodying at once the finest elements and the 
worst elements, but on the whole embodying 
probably about the average ideal of public life, 
for which men and women are willing to fight 
effectively. 

The parties do not represent the New Year's 
resolutions of the American people. They rep- 
resent what happens 365 days in the year. They 
represent not what we in our best moods wish 
we were or think we are, but they represent what 
we are willing to give out of our time, our 
money, our lives, to the common public cause. 

Where the public consciousness and the public 
will are active, where there are personalities and 
where there is power of organization, then real 
standards prevail. Where they are lacking, they 
go down. 


QUESTION: Are parties necessary? 
PROF. MERRIAM: 


parties are necessary. 


Yes, I would say that 
The perversion of the 
party of course is not necessary. It is not 
necessary to have the organization control the 
ideal or to have the spoilsman control the or- 
ganization. I could not conceive of a demo- 
cratic system operating without political par- 


ties. They supply what you must have in every 
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democracy, some organized center of political 
leadership. 

QUESTION: If non-partisanship is possible 
in local affairs, could it not be applied, with 
better ideals, to national affairs? 

PROF. MERRIAM: 
have what are called non-partisan groups. Of 


In local affairs, you 


course the word “non-partisan” is rather a 
misnomer. You mean you are not following 
national party lines. But in every locality there 
are groupings; people divide upon various is- 
sues, efficiency of government or municipal 
ownership. It may be a problem of the ex- 
pansion of the city. You might have parties 
much more flexible than they now are. You 
might have voters much more independent than 
they now are; I still think that they would fol- 
low the general framework of the party system. 
The party is worst when its voters are most 
slavishly bounden to it. 

QUESTION: Do you think that this country 


is drifting towards a conservative and libe: 


party? 
PROF. MERRIAM: 
of opinion. I do not think so, no. 
QUESTION: You spoke of party allegianc 
Would you say there was a clean-cut issue at 


That is only a matter 


this time? 
PROF. MERRIAM: 
be. Suppose the Republican Party approved uni 


Not now. There might 


versal military training, and the Democratic 
Party opposed it. Suppose the Republican Party 
should declare against the League of Nation 
and the Democratic Party declare for it; yo 
might have a very clean-cut issue there, might 
you not? 
QUESTION : 


before the Primaries, and we want to vote in 


If the platforms are not out 


the Primaries, how are we going to decide that? 
Suppose we haven’t a hint as to what will be 
in the platforms. 

PROF. MERRIAM: You can help make the 
platform in that event. Take a specific case: 
Here is a campaign for the governorship of a 
state. You say: I don’t know whether to go 
in the Republican Primaries or the Democratic 
because I don’t know what the platforms are 
going to be. In that case you can make up your 
mind, here are two Republican candidates, one 
good and one bad; two Democratic, one good 
and one bad. Assuming that is the case, you can 
go in either party and help to nominate the 
better man, and in that way you can use your 
influence with him to get him to make the kind 
of platform you think ought to be adopted. Of 
course you can stay clear outside until the two 


bad men are nominated or the two good men. 


Helpful Books 


T is a rather singular fact that the two great 

studies first made of the American political 
The first really 
thorough-going inquiry into the nature and prin- 


party were made by outsiders. 


ciples of our party system was made by James 
(Finished on page 1186) 
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Connecticut Lawyers Speak 


N order to be able to answer authoritatively 
the many questions which have arisen as a 
result of the statement issued from the Govern- 
or’s office implying that a change in the state 
constitution would be necessary in order to in- 
sure full suffrage to women even if the federal 
amendment is ratified, the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association has secured opinions and 
statements from several prominent lawyers. 
These opinions corroborate the opinion recently 
given by Francis W. Cole in which Mr. Cole 
maintained that the federal amendment auto- 
matically removed the word “male” from the 
qualifications for state officers and thus gave full 
suffrage to women without act of a state legis- 
lature. 
Harrison Hewitt, of New Haven, says: 
:overnor Holcomb’s opinion that it would 
be in contravention of his duty to support the 
constitution of the state to favor ratification of 
the suffrage amendment or to do any act which 
might aid in bringing such ratification about, 
except by vote not only of the legislature, but 
all of the people of the state, seems open to 


question. 


66! HE General Assembly of Connecticut, 
T by special act approved May 19, 1869, 
ratified the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States without submission to the 
Electors of the State of Connecticut. Eminent 
authority, namely the lawyers who drafted the 
1875 Revision of the General Statutes of Con- 
necticut, among whom were Simeon E. Bald- 
win, afterward Chief Justice, and Governor, and 
Hon. George C. Woodruff, of Litchfield, in a 
note to No. 2 of Article 6th of the Constitution 
of the State of Connecticut, which limited suff- 
rage to white male citzens, state that this provi- 
sion was ‘altered by the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and the legis- 
lation of Congress thereunder.’ They append 
the same note to the 8th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the State of Connecticut which con- 
tained a similar provision. This was in advance 
of the adoption of the 23rd amendment to the 
Constitution of the State erasing the word 
‘white’ in the 8th amendment, which 23rd amend- 
ment was not adopted until October, 1876. Either 
the 15th amendment could be made nugatory by 
any state, or else it of itself altered the Con- 
necticut constitution and Connecticut has always 
maintained the position that the 15th amendment 
was and is valid and binding. If it was legally 
adopted and, as Governor Baldwin and his asso- 
ciates said, it altered our Constitution, I can see 
no reason why a similar alteration cannot prop- 
erly be brought about by a ratification of this 
amendment in the same manner in which the 
15th amendment was ratified.” 
Clarence W. Seymour, a Hartford attorney, 
says: 
“The proposed amendment reads as follows: 


—'The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any state on account of sex”. 
The Governor is a lawyer with a longer experi- 
ence than mine but he has apparently failed to 
appreciate that upon the passage of that amend- 
ment it would be the supreme law of the land, 
and ‘the judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of 
any state to the contrary notwithstanding’. See 
Constitution of the United States. 

“I have read with pleasure that admirable 
statement of the situation made by Francis W. 
Cole in answer to the Governor’s contention and 
it appears to me that his opinion is as sound as 
the statement emanating from the Governor’s 
office. 

“Personally it seems to me that the recalci- 
trant attitude of the present governor of the 
State of Connecticut in refusing to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature for the purpose 
of acting upon the federal suffrage amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States should 
be regarded with disfavor by all forward look- 
ing citizens. 

“At any rate this movement has gone so far 
that it should not be halted by the attitude of 
our present leaders, many of whom are mem- 
bers of the old school. I am inclined to believe 
that this problem is one of considerable political 
consequence to the Republican party at this time 
not only in the state but throughout the nation 
at large and that the party will suffer unless the 


proper action is taken.” 


ARRISON B. FREEMAN, of Hartford, 
H says in part: 

“The statement issued on behalf of Governor 
Holcomb that the women would not have the 
right to vote in Connecticut after the ratification 
of the Suffrage Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, except for Presidential electors 
and U. S. Senators and Congressmen, until the 
State Constitution has also been amended by 
action of the electors of this State is contrary 
to the decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
and against all the precedents established when 
the 15th Amendment, giving suffrage to the 
negro, was adopted. 

“This Amendment needed no State action to 
make it effective and the negro received the 
ballot in all states of the Union, including Con- 
necticut, as soon as the Amendment was ratified 
and many years before the State Constitutions 
were changed to conform to it. 

“The Federal Suffrage Amendment provides 
that ‘The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any state on account of 
If ratified by thirty-six states it needs no 
amendment to a State Constitution to make it 


sex’. 


effective.” 
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Indianapolis 


ward 


HE third citizenship school, in 


Indianapolis, has been making some very 


interesting experiments in illustrating the 
course of study with demonstration work on 
The 


ward 


the part of the members of the class. 


Indianapolis course of study for the 


schools contains three civil government talks, 
on federal, state, and local government, two 
political party talks and the party system, and 
talks on the League of Women Voters, pri- 
maries and conventions, and elections and the 
machinery of voting. 

In the third ward, in connection with the talk 
on federal government, the legislative depart- 
ment of the illustrated by 


government was 


means of a mock senate. The class was quickly 


organized by passing slips with the names of 


various United States senators through the 
audience, each member taking one and proceed- 
ing to impersonate that one. The roll was 
called, and the woman playing Senator Sterling 
introduced the Sterling anti-sedition bill. The 
rules were then suspended and the bill read for 
the third time, and debate opened. After an 


interesting debate a vote was taken, which re- 
sulted in the passage of the bill with only one 
The 


amusement by insisting upon “ explaining” her 


dissenting vote. dissenter caused some 
vote at some length! 

The second lesson, on state government, was 
followed by an illustration of the judicial de- 
partment of government, in the form of a trial 
by jury. The committee in charge decided upon 
a bank robbery as the crime to be committed. 


The 


called upon to furnish the “ plot,” which was a 


head of the federal secret service was 


splendid “crook story” out of his own long 


experience with criminals. It was played out 


with a judge, prosecuting and defending attor- 


neys, three witnesses for the defense, the 


accused, a full jury and bailiff. Because of the 


shortness of the time which can be given to 


these demonstrations, only one witness for the 


defense was introduced, the accused. In the 


State Leagues Pushing 
Citizenship 


story as furnished by the secret service man, 
the accused had been most dramatically proved 
guilty beyond the slightest doubt. The accused 
in the Indianapolis case, however, gave an un- 
expected turn to the trial by offering the de- 


fense that he had stolen the money for the 


benefit of the-Indianapolis Franchise League, 
which he represented as a very needy and de- 
serving organization. He pictured the league’s 
distressing financial condition so melodramati- 
cally, in fact, that the meeting was productive 
of a number of contributions! 

The third lecture, on local government, had 
as its accompanying illustration, a portrayal of 
the executive department of government, en- 
titled “A Day in the Mayor’s Office,” and out- 
lined by the mayor’s secretary. Other illustra- 
tions on the list of the curriculum for this school 
include a party convention, a political campaign, 
with campaign speeches from all the candidates, 


All of 


and 


a mock election, and a mock primary. 


the meetings are arousing great interest 


enthusiasm. 


Massachusetts 


FTER a month spent with her family 
A enjoying the pleasures of house boating 
along the coast of Florida, Mrs. Charles Sum- 
ner Bird has resumed charge of the work of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
and will press forward the work of complet- 
ing the reorganization of the Association into 
the Massachusetts League of Women Voters. 
Mrs. 


tinction of 


Bird’s administration has had the dis- 


giving to the suffrage cause the 
political sagacity that won ratification with no 
delay, and she now turns to the work of educa- 
tion and legislation which will make up the 
activities of the League with keen interest and 


great expectations of its usefulness. 








MASTER’S COURSE 
TEACHER’S COURSE 


College, except for outline of criticism. 
instruction. Information furnished on request. 








CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 
THE THIRTEENTH YEAR 
WILLARD CARVER, LL.B., D.C., President and Dean 
The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard which was done, 1910. 


DOCTOR’S COURSE 


Three school years, of six months each. 


MAXIMUM DOCTOR’S COURSE 


Three school years of nine months each in different calendar years. 
Six school years, of six months each. 


Eight school years, of six months each. 


All teaching is deduced from the basic principle of Ohiropractic. 
Chiropractic as taught in this school is an entirely new method of 


CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 
Dept. K, 312 West 72nd Street, at Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 


Resident study only. 


No medical text books used in Carver 











Soon to be in full operation as The Magssa- 
chusetts League of Women Voters, the State 
Suffrage Association is giving particular at- 
tention to Legislative measures now before ‘he 


The Bulletin 


March 26 calls attention to these measures: 


General Court. Legislative 


House 220—To promote health education i 


the public schools; 
House 222—To provide for state censorship 


of moving pictures; 


House 1380—To provide for qualified won 
voters to vote at primaries and elections; 

House 166—Relative to the appointment of 
within 


women as officers 


oO 


special police 


Metropolitan Parks District 

Endorsed by the Executive Committee these 
measures are the present legislative program »f 
the Association. They will be discussed at t 
District Leaders’ meeting called for April 2d 
at State Headquarters at 2 o'clock in the afte 
noon. 

The Boston League of Women Voters h 


made an auspicious start on the second ye 








CAMP * VEGA 


“A Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
AN ISLAND FOR BOYS, § to 15 years, 
in the St. Lawrence region. A large private 
camp, equipped for the fullest enjoyment of 
| this wonderful country has been made avail- 
| able for the use of boys. 
Its seclusion makes the fishing and hiking 





ideal. Swimming, tennis, hunting, field 
sports, carpentry. Four motor boats. 
Tutoring if desired. Camp physician. 


Twelve hours from New York City. 
| MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
| Suite C, 121 E. 57th St. New York City 
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Under the direction of the 
Acerwood Tutoring School 
A BEAUTIFUL private estate with 35 
acres of lawns and woodland, providing 
an exclusive country home to meet every 
need of children seriously handicapped by 
mental and physical limitations. Specially 
qualified medical staff. Well equipped sani- 
torium department for those suffering from 
nervous diseases. A specially devised regime 
of entertainment and recreation under skilled 

guidance. 
For booklet and appointment address 
MISS HELENA T. DEVEREUX 
30x 1, Berwyn, Pa. 
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Mrs. Norman White’s 
Camp for Girls 


Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 

SEASIDE Camp for girls amid the pines of 
A old Cape Cod. All pleasures of life by the 

sea. Outdoor sleeping in well-protected 
cabins. Limited membership. For interview and 
information address. 


MRS. NORMAN WHITE 


424 W. 119th St. New York City 
Tel. Morningside 3350 
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— 
of its existence. At its Annual Meeting just the winding up of the affairs of the Suffrage Fundamentals 
held, Mrs. J. Malcolm Ferbes was elected Pres- Association. iv 
tla 2 ‘ - , — or MONG reconstruction pamphlets are the 
ident; Mrs. William T. Healey, first vice- Friday afternoon: Adoption of Constitution ae aoe 
é : , ' ae 2 three on citizenship got out by the National 
president; Miss Florence Luscomb, clerk; Mrs. of the New Jersey League of Women Voters, é ; ; 
Catholic War Council and addressed to men 


Grace E. Burnham, treasurer. 


Mrs. Forbes is one of Boston’s 
women, 
for her work as president of the Massachu- 


distinguished 


well known throughout the country 


setts Association for Permanent Peace and 
se 


her strong 
She brings 
and vision that will be of utmost value 


advocacy for a League of Nations. 


to her new field of work an expe- 
rience 
to the League and its work for a nobler citizen- 
ship. 

Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, 


honorary president 


who resigned the 


presidency, has been made 


New Jersey Victory Convention 


A CALL to the 


New Jersey Suffrage 
sent out to the 


Victory Convention of the 


Association has been 
State, 


suffragists of the signed 


by ‘ie Officers of the Association,—President, 
Mr:. E. F. Feickert, Plainfield; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr- John J. White, Atlantic City; Mrs. Wells 
P iwleton, Newark; Mrs. Robert S. Huse, 
Elizabeth; Mrs. J. Thompson Baker, Wild- 
W ; Mrs. Arthur Hunter, Montclair; Mrs. 
H. XN. Simmons, Elizabeth; Secretary, Mrs. E. 


G. Llaisdell, Stockton; Treasurer, Mrs. Edward 
Olmsted, Elizabeth: Auditors, Mrs. Frank 
Kidde, Montclair; Mrs. F. T. Kellers, Jersey 


City. and member of National Executive Council, 
\} Helen Li 


e Convention 


ppincott, Riverton 
is being held in the Ball Room 
Hotel, Newark, April 23rd 


program follows: 


e Robert Treat 
and 24th, 


Friday 


ol 


is as 


23rd 


and the 
morning, April Report of 


Officers and other business in connection with 











| VESTOFF - SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 
Telephone: Columbus 6212 


Private Lessons § Classes | Normal Courses 





| 

















IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 
All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


| Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 


| Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
| Telephone Plaza 9239. 




















ROSETTA O'NEILL 


a a oF ae 
NTERPRETIVE—BALLROO! 


DANCING 


‘To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” — Mrs. Vernon Caste 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 























the organization which will take up the work of 


educating women in citizenship and organizing 


them as voters. 

Friday evening: Victory Banquet, at which 
a number of prominent men and women will 
speak, 

Saturday morning: Business in connection 


with plans for the League of Women Voters 


and its various Departments. 


Saturday 


which 


workers of 


official 
which 
ingly 


which 


the ratification of the 


ment 


Februz 


Everyone 
various 
whether they are 
local L 


and L 


headqu 


ing 


$2.50 for the 


noon: 


will be attended by many of the pioneer 


New This will be the last 


meeting of th« 


J ersey. 


group of faithiul wonx 


for fifty years has carried on unfalter- 
the work of the Suffrage Association. 
was drawn to a glorious conclusion by 


Amend 


Federal Suffrage 


by the New _ Jersey 


iry 
attend thi 


interested is invited to 


the Convention as 


sessions of 
delegates from 
eagues or not. Tickets for 


Plaint 


Association, 


uncheon are on sale at the 


1arters of the Suffrage 


Banquet and 


Luncheon. 


The 


| VHE SEAR 
ington, D. ¢ 


its edit 
ington 


Henry 


the Nation for the 


With 


in several 
book o 


campaign 


dates 


service 


which 
Mr. 


with t 


Venture 
ot W ash 


men oO} 


Searchlight’s New 
1RCHLIGHT 


MaLgaZine 


. has gained two new 


orial staff—Lincoln Colcord, whose Wash 


letters have attracted much attention, and 


Raymond Mussey, managing editor o 


past two years. 


1 its increased staff it plans to branch out 


directions. It will publish an annua! 


n Congress, other books and pamphlets ; 


reports on all congressional candi 


for re-election, and will furnish a news 


for country papers and small dailies 


are without Washington correspondents 


Lynn Haines will continue his connection 


he enterprise as secretary of the new 
publishing company. 
Searchlight is the only magazine cover 


The 


ing jus 


gle for democracy, 


t this field of work. It represents a strug 


built on careful and exact 


analysis of each event as it is discussed before 


the fec 
of trai 


of the 


Years 


of information are back 


leral government at Washington. 
ning and stores 


project. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 


work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


e the services of one or more women 
each city or comunity throughout 
country to secure new subscribers and 
ewals on present subscriptions. This 


Subscription Department 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
Madison Ave. New York City 














Auld Lang Syne Luncheon, 


Legislature in 


visitors, 
the various 
the Banquet 
ield 
cost- 


$1.50 tor the 


nd women alike. Fundamentals of Citizenship 


is not in the ordinary sense a civics but it out- 


lines in a readable way the meaning of 


democracy and the substance of the people’s 


bills of rights, what the government does for 


the people, including public education, health 


and like 


courts 


activities, how laws are made and 


carried on and the general functions 


of the people’s elected officials, whether national 


or local. Social Reconstruction is a general 
review of labor problems and survey of 
emedies proposed and the third in the Catholic 
Council’s series, a Program for Citizenship, 


i very brief outline on Americanizatio1 


NEW YORK COLLEGE 


‘|; OF MUSIC *p 
My ‘ 
. 128-130 East 58th Street Wi 
4 ’ 
a A High School of Music for earnest stu- \, 
MU dents; all branches taught by eminent in- (! 
iy structors from beginning to highest perfec- 4 
(\) tion. Instruction individual All class in- ( 
“4 struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance » of 
() on Lectures and Concerts free to students NY 
4 Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal «) 
4, Dept, Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; i! 
/4 Public School Music accepted by Board of “4 
\, Education 4’ 
i! Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. i! 
ee 








Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 


746 Madison Avenue New York City 


Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 














SUMMER Professional 

Training. Costume De- 

signs Landscape Ar- 
Int 


PRACTICAL ‘2: 


Decoration, Poster Pee... Illustration. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, 
Susan F. Bissell, 


Pres. Cir rs 
Secy., 2239 Bway., New York 








CULTURED ENGLISH DICTION. 
SPEAKING — VOICE TRAINING 


Elimination of foreign accents and provincialisms 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 
33 W. 8ist St., New York City 


__Telephone ) Schuyler 6327 


_By appointment enly 
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Mrs. Allen will teach you. 
Day and Evening Classes for Housewives, 
Brides, Brides-to-be and Business Girls 


REASONABLE TERMS 
For full information write or *phone 
MRS. IDA C, B. ALLEN 
Allen’s School of Good Cookery 
636 West 158th Street 
New York City 


Mrs. 
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WANTED: Two young ladies, college, 
professional or business girls, to work 
with ladies as waitresses in a pleasant tea- 
room, near New York City. Conditions 
and salary attractive. 

Address WOMAN CITIZEN, Box 1501 
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TUVGNLENTONENT ATEN ESTATE 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 





and DYERS 
First Class Work. 


Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 











TRADE 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30 STREET::-NEW YORK 


MARK 








Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 


Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 
See ’phone book 

















NEW YORK’S STANDARD 
- THE BEST EVERYWHERE 























THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 

A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 

ing. Made in stylish leathers. Flexible 


shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfort 


f 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. ¥. 

















WARDROBE SHOP 
INC. 
416 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
Individualized Ready-to-W ear 
Specialty shop for busy women 


























The Best For Repairing Glassware 


Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c 


Use Major’s Cement 
Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 

At All Dealers, 


When writing to, 





Correspondence 


Can You Tell Her? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

HE League of Women Voters of this 

city is urging a home, Industrial prefer- 
ably, for delinquent girls in this city. At pres- 
ent there is no place to put them except in the 
Venereal Ward run on the top floor of the 
Court House, or in jail. In the former case 
young and not depraved girls are put in with 
hardened offenders, in the second the undesira- 
bilities are self-evident. 

As Secretary of the permanent committee 
formed at our meeting last Friday, Mrs. O. 
Critchett, President of the League, and also of 
this committee, has asked me to make some in- 
We 


do not want information about endowed ones, 


quiries about similar now existing homes. 


but about any which were started as this one 
will probably be, by a bond issue, or by a voted 
We would like to know the 
plan—whether cottage or large building—how 


sum of money. 


supported, and any other particulars, and also 
if possible information about such institutions 
in cities of somewhat similar size—El Paso has 
about 80,000 inhabitants. 
be able to tell us of some such institutions to 


I thought you might 


which I could write. 
You will note that as usual it is the suffragists 


who are on the job. We were urged by a law- 


‘ 


yer present at the meeting to “ wait until you 
ladies get the vote,” but the President does not 
intend to wait for anyone or anything. 

Exutse Laturop Lewis. 


El Paso, Texas. 


The Sedition Bill 


To THE EpiTor oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
ERMIT me space in your paper in which 
to register my objection to the answer 
given to question 9 in School of Citizenship 
Examination, as given on page 1023, issue of 
March 20. 

The answer gives the impression that there 
is nothing objectionable in the Sterling bill 
On first reading the bill 
appears reasonable and even called for just now 


bearing on sedition. 


but—there is a “joker” in it which would make 
it possible for the courts to so interpret the 
law as to convict one for advocating, propos- 
ing, suggesting or promoting a change in our 
present form of government, even though they 
do not advise or attempt to use force to bring 
about such change. 
E. Q. Norton. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Pioneers 
To THE Epitor of THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
HEN the pioneers gave incidents which 
made the victory convention possible 
they failed to note the International Council 
held in Washington, D. C., March, 1888, which 
more than any other event spread the gospel 
World 


famous women came to our young Republic to 


of woman’s advancement to all lands. 


confer with bright stars from a galaxy of our 
own. The broadest in thought and endeavor 
gathered to deliberate on all lines of eftort, 
none too humble to have a hearing, none too 
wise to listen and imbibe inspiration. 


Women factory workers and farmers, re- 


formers, philanthropists, missionaries, miuis- 
ters, authors, editors, lecturers, physicians, at- 
torneys, musicians, were welcome on the sime 
platform. Every society of national repute was 
encouraged to give of its best thoughts to ‘el- 
low toilers. 

The conference originated in the brain of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and was carried out by 
a coterie of brilliant helpers gathered by Susan 
B. Anthony, whose energy, persistence and in- 
domitable courage made “ failure impossible.’ 

After announcing the names of the fifty-one 
organizations which had responded to the call 
with the names of those who were to present 
their themes, Miss Anthony said: 

“One of the great purposes of calling this 
council is that it may result in an international 
association that- shall henceforth hold itself in 
readiness to communicate with every possible 
organization in every possible country on the 
face of the globe, that we may know that all 
women who are struggling for freedom are 
shaking hands together the world over.” 

Old prejudices die hard. Most of those 
whose eyes beheld the dawning of a better day 
are gathered to their fathers. Verily, “they 
rest from their labors and their works do fol- 
low them.” H. E. PatcuH1n 


Weyauwega, Wisconsin. 


To THE EpItor OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
a | WONDER if 


Woman Citizen know what a wonder- 


you who write for the 
ful thing the Chicago Convention number was 
for us stay at homes? It was the most vivid- 
ly written and alive account I have ever read 
and has made the whole thing so real to me 
that I sometimes think I must have been there 
after all. 


Hurley, S. D. Exse R. ALLEN. 





‘Aoditurme 


REGISTERED 


Shoes 


“ Pediforme ” shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels, 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. 
that has 
America’s most popular shoe. 


A shoe 


proven itself worthy of the name 


36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
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Correspondence 


The Women’s Lexington 
To THE EpiToR OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

UCH more is involved in the nomination 

by the Republican party machine of 
Jas. W. Wadsworth, Jr., of New York State 
for re-election to the United States Senate, 
than appears on the surface. It is not merely 
an effort to re-elect to the U. S. Senate from 
the Empire State a reactionary who has always 
done his best to defeat and then delay votes 
for women, one who has often worked and 
yoted against all measures for the welfare of 
women and the abolition of child labor, one 
who has opposed all efforts to better the hard 
conditions under which working women toil, it 
is all that—and far more. It is a well planned 
and cunning attempt to test the power of the 
party machine (not the party) to control and 
exploit the women’s vote for its own advan- 
tage. 

If the Republican party machine can succeed 
in cramming down the throats of women voters 
of New York state a Rip Van Winkle so 
opposed to the big program of reform legisla- 
tion planned by the League of Women Voters 
as is Senator Wadsworth, then party machines 
in every state can do the same, and will take 
courage and try to. Party machines all over 
this country are watching the Wadsworth sen- 
atorial contest with the keenest interest, for 
their own existence depends upon its result. 
According to his success or defeat, party ma- 
chines will decide whether to nominate candi- 
dates in the future oppcsed to all manner of 
reform legislation whick 


progressive and 


women desire. 

So, in opposing the re-election of bisoted 
Senator Wadsworth, New York women are not 
only fighting for the future welfare of the 
women and children of the Empire State, but 
against party machines everywhere (not against 
parties). They are also fighting for progres- 
sive and reform legislation and the welfare of 
women and children in every state and terri- 
tory of the United States. 

To every one who sees things as they actually 
are the contest against the re-election of Sen- 
ator Wadsworth is actually the opening battle 
in the war of women voters against greedy 
party machines, against the machine system in 
American politics (not against the party 
system). 

The party machine system has largely, though 


not always, controlled men voters in American 
politics. It is shrewd, skillful, abounding in 
money and other resources and doing its best 
to control the consciences of women voters. 
Will it succeed? 

Henry M. Leland of Detroit urges care and 
thought in voting. “The greatest need of this 
nation is intelligent voters,” said Mr. Leland. 
“Know the candidate and his record before you 
vote, don’t wait and look it up after he is in 
office.” 

Women of New York state: 
Lexington and Concord. Bury this reactionary 
Senator Wadsworth under a heap of ballots 
so deep that he will never be heard of again 
The poorest working woman among 


This is your 


politically. 
you can vote against him, and influence your 
neighbors to do the same. You say you have 
no time to electioneer against him. Lean over 
the fence when you are hanging out the Mon- 
day washing and take a few minutes to tell your 
neighbor how he tried to make the lives of 
working women and their children as hard and 
bitter as he could. The colonists who fought 
against tyrants and oppressors at Lexington 
were not drilled, disciplined troops in fine uni- 
forms, but hard-working farmers in overalls. 
It is not rich women and their children who have 
suffered so much from the oppressive measures 


championed by James W. Wadsworth, Jr. It is 
working women and their children. Your vote 
is a weapon of defense against him. Use it. 


Sytv1a S. VILETTO. 
Highland Park, Mich. 


Good Wishes 


To THE EpiITor OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

BELIEVE the Woman Citizen is destined 
I to be one of the greatest publications in 
the United States. The wheels and maps are 
fine, one can tell at a glance “the lay of the 
land.” 

There is a very important statement in your 
issue of March 6th, viz. “For the first time in 
a life concentrated on suffrage propaganda it 
will be in a position to enter into outside con- 
troversy. It will have views, suggestions, 
opinions. Can you afford to be without it?” 
My answer to that question is decidedly not. 
Good luck and good fortune to the splendid 
women of the United States of America. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. GeorcE Lioyp. 
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PROOUCTIONS FoR 
SLEEP AND REST 





ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York - Brooklyn - Chicago 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or comunity throughout 
che country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 
Subscription Department 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
_ 171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 
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557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. C. 




















| GOOD HEALTH 
Good health 1s the keynote in 


the success of every woman in 
the business and social world, 


Chiropractic for women keeps 
them fit and up to the mark. 


| N. MILDRED SEIDES, R.N.,D.C. 
Universal Chiropractic College. 
Post Graduate Carver Chiropractic College. 
| 


235 West 75th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


By appointment. 
Telephone: Columbus 9750 


Hours 2-5 
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AL, Seeen®Son 


The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St. 
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PROTECT YOUR HAT 








Pat. 1919 
BUY A STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD 


In automobiling, traveling or storms. A practicel, 

handy article, easily carried, easily adjusted. Folds 

up and fits into your pocket. Made of a grey rub- 

berized material with snaps for fastening under chin 
or behind head. 

Insure your hat against damage. 

Postpaid $1.50 

STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD CO. 

1418 East 50th St. Chicago, IIl. 


Order now. 




















L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 
GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS 
FIFTH A NORV 29 46195393939 
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Government by Party 


(Continued from page 1173) 


anywhere from ten to twenty thousand people. 

The national committee issues the official 
call for the convention, setting the day and 
the place. 

Here is a brief summary of what happens 
at a national convention: 

The convention is called to order by the 
chairman of the national committee. The call 
is read and the national committee reports a 
list of the temporary officers of the conven- 
tion. These officers are temporary chairman, 
secretaries, clerks, sergeant-at-arms and _ste- 
nographers. When this list is accepted, the 
chairman of the national committee hands over 
the gavel to the temporary chairman. He usu- 
ally improves his opportunity to make a for- 
mal speech on the political situation. Then a 
resolution is adopted that the convention be 
governed by the rules of the preceding con- 
vention, until otherwise ordered. Motions are 
made and carried for the appointment of a 
committee on credentials, one on permanent 
organization, one on rules and a committee on 
resolutions, to consist of one member from 
each state and territory. Thus endeth the first 
session. 

When the convention assembles for the sec- 
ond session, the report of the credentials com- 
mittee is heard. Contested seats are decided. 
If there happen to be two full contesting dele- 


gations from the same state, seats are some- 








Prestige— 


FOR twenty-five years the 

Waldorf-Astoria has been 
representative of all that is 
desirable in a hotel, Today, 
the name mentioned anywhere 
in the traveled world instantly 
suggests a stopping place of in- 
imitable quality. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 











“THE GOODY SHOP”’ 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 
The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 























times given to both sets, each delegate being 
entitled to half a vote. Then comes the re- 
port of the committee on permanent organi- 
zation. The list of the permanent officers of 
the convention has usually been pre-arranged 
by the national committee and the report is 
adopted as a matter of course. You then see 
a little bodyguard of men escort the perma- 
nent chairman to the platform. He takes ad- 
vantage of the occasion to make a speech on 
the issues of the approaching campaign, if he 
can think up or make up any. The committee 
on rules next takes the floor and reports the 
order of business to be followed and the rules 
to govern its procedure. 

In the Democratic national convention there 
are two rules peculiar to the Democrats. One 
is the rule requiring for the nomination of 
candidates two-thirds of the whole number of 
votes in the convention. The Republicans re- 
quire only a majority. The other Democratic 
rule is the so-called unit rule which allows a 
majority of each state delegation to cast the 
entire vote to which the state is entitled, even 
if there be a protest minority. A good deal of 
miscellaneous business may end up this second 
session. 

At the third session, on the third day, the 
committee on resolutions reports the platform. 
This may be an exciting time, as there may 
be a contest as to the attitude which the party 
shall take upon the public questions of the day 
and upon the nomination of candidates. 

When the nomination of candidates begins 
there is a roll-call of the states, alphabetically 
arranged. Sometimes eight or ten candidates 
are nominated. After the roll call is com- 
pleted the convention begins the balloting. 
Once in a while a candidate may be nominated 
by acclamation but more frequently many bal- 
lots are necessary to decide. Sometimes when 
one of the most popular candidates is not able 
to command the necessary majority on the 
first few ballots, a “dark horse” may get the 
through compromise 


nomination arrange- 


ments. Whenever a candidate receives the 
majority necessary for choice the supporters 
of the next highest candidate usually move 
that the nomination be made unanimous. 

The balloting means a period of intense ex- 
citement and when the strain is released by 
the final nomination pandemonium breaks 
loose. Sometimes it takes a recess to give the 
delegates time to recover their poise. They 
then proceed to the nomination of the Vice- 
President, paying very little attention to the 
choice, as nobody in the world seems to care 
who is Vice-President. 

The next business ahead of the national 
convention is to authorize the national com- 
mittee to fix the time and place of the next 
Arrangements are 


presidential convention. 


then made for printing the proceedings. Every- 


body in the convention city is included in the 
resolutions of thanks that are adopted. The 
convention adjourns and the campaign begins, 

It will be seen from the above that a po- 
litical convention differs little except in in- 
tent and scope from the national suffrage con- 
ventions. Since the Chicago convention it js 
difficult to concede that a national political 
convention can even make more noise than a 


national suffrage convention. 


Parties and Platforms 
(Continued from page 1180) 
Bryce in his American Commonwealth, in the 
late eighties. That was a thorough-going st:idy 
and still remains, in its revised form, as good a 
commentary as there is on the theory and the 
practical workings of American political parties, 

The second great study of the American p: rty 
system was made by a Pole named Ostrogorski, 
a gentleman who has been characterized «as a 
“ Gallicised Pole.” 

Living in Paris, he wrote in French a very 
elaborate study of the parties, a thorough-going 
study of democracy and the organization of 
political parties; one volume on the Eng'ish 
party system, the best volume ever written on 


that, and one volume on our system. 








Centrally located within easy reach 
of New York’s theaters and best shops. 
Two blocks from Pennsylvania Station 
and only a few minutes from Grand 
Central Station. Luxurious appoint- 
ments, delicious food, moderate prices. 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street byFifth Ave: New Yorh. 











Residence in New York 


For Girl Students 


MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
Open the year round Chaperonage 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 


Catalogue on request 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout | 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


| 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN | 
171 Madison Ave. New York City | 


| 
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which will furnish detailed 


Information relative to Schools 


of all kinds and Summer Camps 
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McCutcheon's 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 


For Women For Men 


A wide selection of colored sports Handkerchiefs Cord and tape effects. Generously sized—$9.00 
in the smart shades and patterns—35c. to 50c. each. dozen and up. 

Irish hand-embroidered Handkerchiefs in charming Handkerchiefs printed in distinctive novelty effects 
variety—35c., 40c., 50c. and upwards. —$1.50 and 2.00 each. 


Just received—a large and varied collection of 


Armenian Handkerchiefs with exquisitely fine lace For Children 


edges—$1.00 to 5.00 each. 





; é } | A variety of Handkerchiefs especially suitable for 
, Madeira Handkerchiefs, delicately hand embroidered | gifts. Embroidered in colors with quaint little figures 
and hand scalloped—soc. to $2.00 each. | and really remarkable animals—25c. each. 


Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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About Furnishings 


For the Complete Sammer Home 


The Cretonnes 
Here, one will find a group of exquisite Cretonnes so individual and fascinating, that it 
is hard to say which is most beautiful. (F2fth Floor). 


The Wicker Furniture 


Whether one is planning to acquire an entirely new suite of Wicker Furniture for the 
porch or sun parlor, or a single piece to complete the schemes of these or other 
rooms, the displays in our Upholstery Department will furnish an abundance of helpful 
inspiration. (F2fth Floor). 


The Decorated Enamel Furniture 
Steadily gaining in popularity for several years, decorated enamel furniture has now 
reached the point where it is most in favor for the breakfast room of the summer home. 
We can readily see that its cheery, bright appearance and low cost are the foremost reasons 
for this unusual popularity. From the start, McCreery’s have been noted for their exquisite 
assortments and usually low prices. (Highth Floor). 


dames MeGreery & Co. 


5th Avenue 34th Street 
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